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i FIRST FEDERAL 


| | Savings & Loan Assn. RESORT 


| S. J. McCLELLAN’S 
| AUTO SUPPLY 


NATIONAL BRANDS BLOCKS 
REPLACEMENT PARTS and 


PHONE 35 
Leesburg, 


RALPH’‘S 


Lake Shore Trailer 


THOMAS 


Florida | Leesburg, 


Park SERVICE 
ON LAKE GRIFFIN PHONE 
* 180 or 182 


RALPH & ELAINE WHITAKER 


* 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA BEYERS 


P. O. Box 508—Phone 217 Red 





TWIN PALMS 


CONCRETE BUILDING 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
Phone 430—Green 


Florida 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE 


AMBULANCE 


LEESBURG, FLA. 


Funeral Home 





LEESBURG 
IS FOR YOU 


ALL YEAR ‘ROUND 


The heart of Florida is Leesburg—egracious, serene and entire 
charming. Its lakeside site, on the’ shores of lovely Lakes Griffin a 
Harris, is a priceless asset, with’appeal to visitors and local resident 
alike. 
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Leesburg’ Ss recred 10 


a ae 


Excellent-courts- eee ae ee and lawn bowling provid 
facilities for amateur and professional. Or you may golf, go boatin 
and drive through the rolling countryside around Leesburg on sha 
lined streets and highways through forests of live oak and tri 
citrus groves. A large municipal pool and many clear lakes with fin 
white sand beaches offer healthful and enjoyable swimming. 


Game is plentiful in the wooded areas adjacent to Leesburg an 
sarees Ocala National Forest is famous for hunting throughout th 
state. 


Leesburg invites you to visit and enjoy this beautiful modern city 
Come to Leesburg once—eventually you’ll make it your home! 


LEESBURG JUNGLE 


Auto Service 


OF LAKE COUNTY oats Motors FRUIT CO. is 
Sand Beach eesburg 
TRAILER PARK PACKERS OF 24-Hour Heavy Duty 
° with Sewers QUALITY FRUIT WRECKER 
SAVINGS LOANS Leesburg, Florida Leesburg, Florida Phone 366 


LAKE REGION 
MOTORS 


STUDEBAKER SALES 


100th Anniversary of 
Studebaker Corporation 


$25.00 for Photo of Oldest 
Studebaker 


KESSLER’S 


THE STORE OF 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 


MERCHANDISE 


LEESBURG, FLORIDA 





VISIT LEESBURG 
Lake County’s Famous 
BASS FISHING 

Beauty in the Home! 
Sanitation in the Home! 


MURPHY’S 
PALM TAVERN 


DELICIOUS MIXED DRINKS 


PACKAGE GOODS TILE 
“TRY A MURPHY SPECIAL” For Every Purpose 
PAUL F. MUELLER 
& & SON 


—— PHONE 160—— 


LEESBURG, FLORIDA 212 N. 2nd Ave., Leesburg, Fla. 
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If I may offer a suggestion, I think it 
would be a wonderful idea if, each month, 
an article would be run giving the name, 
habits, baits, and lures of the principle fish 
of Florida, starting with the fresh-water 
species and ending up with the salt-water 
varieties. The reason prompting this is, that 
there are hundreds of people coming to 
Florida to make their home — 90% of them 
fish, like myself. The sport is entirely differ- 
ent from what I have known, and I have 
had to learn all over again. 

WILLIAM G. KING 
Panama City 

At about the time this letter was written, 
James P. Gill’s column was started in FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE. “From The Fish’s Mouth” 
fits the bill for this request. “Lines For 
Fishermen” by Phil Francis, and “The Flor- 
ida Fly-Fisherman” by “Doc” Wade, ap- 
pearing regularly in FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
provide information and fishing techniques 
for all species of fresh-water game fish. 


Since I am the proud owner of the first 
issue, and every issue since, of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, I still find myself at a loss for 
words — though I don’t see how you guys 
could miss, with everything worthwhile in 
one bundle of earth called, “Florida,” for a 
subject! The paintings have been wonder- 
ful . . . I say, give the young folk a start. 
The best to each and everyone of you, for 
the knowledge and understanding you send 
out in every issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. 

RUTH LEONA TILLYER 
Dunedin 


I enjoy FLORIDA WILDLIFE very 
much, and it gets better as the time goes on. 
I pass each issue around to my guests. Some- 
times it is returned, and then mailed to 
some prospect in the North. I want to keep 
my subscription going for life, and I hope I 
live to see over 100. 

W. W. RILEA 
Oklawaha 

W. W. operates cottages on beautiful 
Lake Weir, a wonderful vacation spot the 
year around. 


Having now subscribed to FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE for about three or four years, 
I am beginning to believe the publication 
is misleading and misrepresenting in that, 
I'd say, 98% of the content deals with North 
Florida. 

I therefore suggest that you change the 
name of the publication to North Florida 
Wildlife for the benefit of you damyankees 
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that constantly are writing about bass and 
water lilies, and then publish a magazine 
that will enlighten the readers to the fact 
that the best fishing exists in the southern 
part of the state. Naturally, this publication 
would be entitled South Florida Wildlife. 

This means youd need South Florida 
writers to give the straight facts pertaining 
to the extra good fishing and hunting. 

Of course, now, you could continue on in 
your present course by giving South Florida 
half as much reading matter pertaining to 
outdoor sports as you do North Florida. I 
assume you know there is a South Florida. 

V. E. MITCHELL 
Miami 


Ouch! 


I have noticed fishhooks on the market 
with the point bent back toward the shank. 
I would like to know what is the idea? I 
agree with the article by Phil Francis, in the 
July issue, which is very good. I don’t go in 
for large catches. I only want a couple of 





meals at a time. If all the sportsmen would 
do this, there would be good fishing in 
every lake. 

W. PIEDLOW 

St. Petersburg 

The theory of the bent point, as we see 

it, is that the point has a tendency to dig 
in and set itself more readily due to the 
“rocker” affect created by the additional are 
in the shank. It is also supposed to be more 
difficult for the fish to get rid of this type 
of hook once the strike has been made. 
However, we do not recommend any brand 
of equipment to be better than others. 


HOME-SICK 
Till my father sent me a subscription to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE six months ago, I 
thought I had adjusted the change to Con- 
necticut. Now the doctor says the only cure 
for my sickness is an immediate return to 
“God’s Country.” I will appreciate your 
promptness in changing my address, for 
missing an issue is like losing a Florida 10 
pound black bass. : 
E. H. ST. JOHN 
Hawthorne 
When a feller gets home-sick, it’s bad 
enough, but when that feller’s from Florida 
he’s missin’ so many things that he’s just 
naturally double home-sick. 
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Be Sure To Visit 


CHIMPANZEE 
FARM 


U. S. #1—DANIA, FLORIDA 
18 Miles North of Miami 
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OVER THE WORLD 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 
In This Issue This month's Florida Wildlife 


| cover was painted by Polly Doe, 
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On November 15th Starts 


Florida’s Biggest Circulation 


The Future Farmers of America throughout the Al 
State will vie for the prizes galore by selling sub- | 
scriptions to the FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine, @@ 
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starting November 15th to December 15th. 
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A BRAND NEW 1952 FORD TRACTOR 


Will be awarded to the F. F. A. Chapter selling the most Subscriptions to 


the FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
A Registered Hereford Heifer 


nd pP : 
al Z C Worth over $700.00. Donated by 


Mr. A. D. Davis, President of Winn and Lovett 











Guest Airways Has Donated 
5 Trips to Old Mexico---All Expenses Paid 


Via Guest Airways--- The Finest in the World 


3—Trips to the three students selling most subscriptions. 





1—Trip to be given to instructor of chapter winning first prize. 


1—Trip to Game Commission escort. 


A complete Shakespeare Fishing Outfit will go to the instructor of chapter that wins second 
prize. Donated by The Tackle Wagon, Jacksonville Beach. 
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LD UncLE Rurus heard from 
() several of the clubs this past 

month about the different ac- 
tivities that are going on over the 
state. Some of the best news came 
from the South Florida Division, 
where seven new clubs have been 
formed in the past few weeks. Two 
new groups were started in the Ever- 
glades Division to keep this Division 
on top in number of clubs. 

New clubs in the South Florida 
area are: Clearwater-Dunedin Jun- 
ior Sportsmen’s Club, Ft. Meade Jr. 
Sportsmen’s Club, Bartow Jr. Rod 
and Gun Club, Arcadia Jr. Conser- 
vation Club, Vero Beach Jr. Rod 
and Gun Club, Tampa Jr. Game 
Wardens, and Dade City Jr. Fish 
and Game Club. Although there are 
only ten clubs in this Division, there 
are 538 kids enrolled, an average of 
nearly 54 boys per club—a fine av- 
erage for the other clubs to try to 
match. 

For the past few weeks, these kids 
have learned a lot about club work, 
besides taking camping trips and do- 
ing some gar hunting. Each member 
has received an artificial lure from 
Manning’s Tasty Shrimp Lure Co. 
of New Orleans. 


The Clearwater-Dunedin club was 
started several months ago by Mrs. 
J. S. Gunn, who has long been in- 
terested in and concerned about 
Florida’s wildlife. Mrs. Gunn began 
helping the kids with their problems 
concerning pet animals and their 
desire for knowledge about birds 
and animals. A club was formed, and 
the boys were instructed in the need 
for wildlife conservation. Recently, 
at Mrs. Gunn’s request, Bob Revels, 
Education Officer of the South Flor- 
ida Division, has taken over leader- 
ship of the club, which is now a 
member of the state organization. 
The membership is probably the 
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youngest in over-all age of any club 
in the state—an average age of 11 
years. 

The Ft. Meade Jr. Rod and Gun 
Club, down in the little mining town 
of Ft. Meade, has set a precedent 
among the smaller towns with a 
charter membership of 69. Wildlife 
Officer Dan Gordon is in charge of 
this club, which received its mem- 
bership cards from the Florida Jun- 
ior Conservation Club League this 
past month. 

The Arcadia Jr. Conservation 
Club, organized October 9, has a 
membership of 55 boys. Plans are 
already under way for a camping 
trip in the Highland Hammock area. 
Wildlife Officers John Hardin and 
Dick King will keep an eye on the 
fellows, and teach the “do’s” and 





“don’ts” of camping out in the open. 

According to Bob Revels, the 
South Florida Division is expecting 
to double the present number of 
clubs during November. The clubs 
will be so distributed that practically 
every kid in this district will have 
a chance to belong to a Junior Con- 
servation Club. 

In Leesburg, the JayCees have 
sponsored a new club for the Cen- 
tral Florida Division. The first meet- 
ing was held on October 20, and 
Uncle Rufus should hear more from 
these boys during this coming month. 

Down in the Everglades Division, 
the kids enjoyed a fishathon, spon- 
sored by the E. L. Constance Fish 
and Wildlife Club, at Sunny Isles 
Pier, September 27. Joe Sheaks won 
top prize for the all-around best 
catch, and was presented a deep-sea 
fishing reel on the Pat Sullivan TV 
program October 3. Jack Holden 
caught the most fish, with Steve 
Slack in second place. Both boys 
won rod-and-reel outfits. Ray Bano- 
wick, who landed the heaviest fish, 
won a trip on the Robt. E. Lee deep- 
sea fishing boat. Many other prizes 
were awarded. 

The two new clubs organized in 
the Everglades Division are: Home- 
stead Junior Sportsmen’s Club and 
the Moore Haven Conservation Club. 

Twenty members of the Eustis 
Junior Wildlife Club enjoyed an 
overnight camping trip in the Ocala 
National Forest the last Saturday 
and Sunday in September. The 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission cooperated by turning the 
hunt headquarters bunk house and 


Members and counselors of the Leesburg Junior Wildlife Club. 
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cooking equipment over to the boys, 
but most of them preferred to camp 
and cook in the open. 

Tom Anderson, Jake Nelson, and 
Franklin Persons accompanied the 
group as representatives of the Eus- 
tis JayCees, sponsors of the Wild- 
life Club. They, together with Don 
Strode, resident game biologist for 
the forest, took the club on a tour 
of the forest, and showed the boys 
17 deer and other animals of the 
Big Scrub. 


The group went to Salt Springs 
for a swim, and to Lake Kerr, fish- 
ing. A good catch of bream was 
cooked over the campfires, together 
with the groceries brought from 
home. 


Those making the trip were Ken- 
neth and Freddie Blakley, Don 
Thompson, David Porter, Grable 
Parker, Jim and Buddy Horner, 
Johnnie Houserman, Bill Hinson, 
Chan Alyea, Ronnie Calven, Mike 
O’Connor, Danny and Dick Codding, 
Larry and Billy Taylor, Al Mc- 
Gough, Warren and Dennis Wise, 
and Butch Dillard. 


The group was a little tired when 


they returned to Eustis Sunday 


morning, but all agreed they had 
an interesting and instructive camp- 
ing trip, and plan more such trips 
in the future. 


The boys at Jacksonville had a big 
day October 12, when the Florida 
Gun and Tackle Club sponsored an 
outing at the club house on Goodby’s 
Lake. A skish contest (spot plug 
casting) was held with prizes for 
the winners. Lessons were given in 
handling .22 caliber rifles, which in- 
cluded some target shooting. Be- 
tween events the kids got in some 
fishing, and the outing was con- 
cluded with a picnic supper. L. H. 
“Tommy” Thompson is in charge of 
this group. 

From H. M. Weenick of the St. 
Petersburg Rod and Gun Club comes 
a call for help that might interest 
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several of the kids in every club. 
Weenick, a “whiz” at teaching cast- 
ing techniques, is the fellow who 
developed the championship team 
of boys and girls at St. Pete. He 
writes: 

“For two years Florida has had 
the Dixie Junior All-Around Cham- 
pion. When our casters reach 13, 
they are no longer Juniors, and our 
next contender for the title is now 
only 10. Believe me, three years 
makes a difference, and somewhere 
in the state is a lad that will not be 
13 until September, 1953, who can 
be coached into a contender for the 
Dixie All-Around. 


“T don’t care what club comes up 
with him, so long as we can retain 
the honor in Florida, I'll help coach 
him and work with him. The 1953 
Dixie tournament will be held in St. 
Petersburg, probably the third week 
end in July. St. Petersburg can take 
care of more casters than will ap- 
pear, so let’s all of us try and put 
over a big crowd. 


“After all, Florida must defend 
its present Intermediate Champion 
Team, its Ladies Team Champion- 
ship, and its Junior All-Around. 
That’s a big job, and we have less 
than a year to put it over. Please 
give me all the help you can, and 
call on us for what aid we can be 
to your program.” 


There it is, boys. Any of you who 
want to take a crack at becoming 
the next Junior All-Around Cham- 
pion of the Dixie tournament should 
have your club leader contact Mr. 
Weenick. 


Uncle Rufus can remember that 
back when he was a boy the kids 
would (and did) shoot any kind of 
gun they could get their hands on, 
regardless of how safe it was. He 
can remember using nails for firing 
pins on patched-up old relics that 
had been discarded by grownups as 
unsafe to shoot. But, as Uncle Rufus 
grew older, he began to realize just 


Kids enjoy fishathon from Sunny Isles pier. 


how foolish this was, and how lucky 
he had been in not getting hurt by 
one of these guns. 

Most of the kids, today, have been 
wised up about the danger of firing 
old guns, especially shotguns with 
Damascus, or twist barrels which, 
under the stress of ANY modern 
ammunition, might burst and carry 
away some fingers. But, there are 
still those grownups who will sell 
some kid a fine old gun for what 
few dollars they can get, even 
though they know the weapons are 
extremely dangerous. 

Authorities in charge of ammu- 
nition plants definitely claim that 
there is no ammunition, made to- 
day, that is safe to use in these guns. 
So, let’s play it smart, Kids, by being 
sure. Before buying one of these old 
guns, no matter how cheap, talk it 
over with Dad or take it to a com- 
petent gunsmith for a check on its 
safety. Whatever you do, don’t fire 
before you’re sure you won't get 
hurt. 

The following interesting report 
was received from Sam Freeland, 
President of the Everglades Jr. Con- 
servation Club: 

“We have started the year out 
right, with a project. We have skin- 
ned a deer. Now don’t get me wrong, 
this deer was paid for. Some very 
generous parties paid the “trifling” 
sum of 1,000 and some dollars for 
it. Game Warden Parker Johnson 
caught some people that had no 
respect for the law. The deer was 
then given to the State and sent to 
our school to use in the lunch room. 
Parker brought the deer to the 
school and then got hold of our 
club. We (four members of our 
club, all that were present then) 
stayed after school and skinned the 
deer which was a small yearling 
doe. 

“We have stretched the skin, and 
plan on having it tanned to hang up 
in the club house we expect to have 
before long.” END. 























ENTER THE 5th ANNU 


December 1st 1952 Through March 3ist 199 





MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


6. All registered contestants are eligible 
re RU LES en for the grand prize which will be award- 
ed by the Mount Dora Chamber of Com- 
merce at the end of the Tournament. 


The official week commences on Sun- 


1. You must register BEFORE catching fish 
at any of the official registration sta- 4 


pene: day morning and continues until Satur- 
2. Aregistration fee of 50c will be charged 
ll entrants dil abel ua 
: 8. The tournament starts December 1, 


3. Fish must be caught in the lakes of 1952 and ends midnight March 31, 
Lake County. 1953 


4. Fish to be registered for the tournament 
must be weighed in at the official PRIZES 
weighing station which is located at ene aoe 
Rehbaum’s Hardware, Mount Dora. On Person catching heavist bass each week 
Sundays the weighing station will be lo- —prize of 2 plugs ora line. At end of month 
cated at the Fire Station in Mount Dora. _ person catching heavist bass for month gets 
5. One prize will be awarded each week to _ prize of either ash tray, desk pen set, desk 
the person registering the largest fish calendar or desk memo pad—all engraved 
caught in Lake County. That prize will and mounted with bass trophy, and year's 
be awarded on the Monday following, subscription to FLORIDA WILDLIFE MAG- 
each week. Winning contestant each AZINE. Grand prize at end of tournament 






week will be notified by the Secretary of | —engraved wall plaque of walnut with gold 
Mount Dora Chamber of Commerce. — bass mounted on it. 
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Welcome Sportsmen! 
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StS A ‘| hearty invitation to all sportsmen to join their Fifth Annual Bass 
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Tournament to be held in Mount Dora, Florida, December 1, 1952 
through March 31, 1953. We promise you good fishing . . . an en- 
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joyable vacation . . . and the best southern hospitality. 
san bi i cba, j Mount Dora Chamber of Commerce 
Economy Auto Associate Store Over 30 Years in Florida Real Estate 


LaDUE-LASHAR REALTY CO. 


Not Incorporated 
EVERYTHING IN REAL ESTATE 


AUTO AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
SPORTING GOODS—GLEEM PAINT 
FISHING TACKL 





: . 
FISHING AND HUNTING LICENSES 419 DONNELLY ST. PHONE 2741 MT. DORA, FLA. 
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SPORTSMEN VISIT CENTRAL FLORIDA! 
STOP AT THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
| OF MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


LAKESIDE INN 


DIRECTLY ON THE LAKE 
110 Rooms, Our Own Boathouse, Guides, Bait, Boats, 
and Private Swimming Pool. 
Entertainment of “Fishing Wives” a Feature. 
Write: RICHARD EDGERTON, President 
Mount Dora, Florida 


K. H. MAGLATHLIN 


ELECTRICAL WORK 
APPLIANCES—LAMPS—FANS REPAIRED 
PHONE 5835 or 2371 MOUNT DORA, FLA. 


HOTEL SIMPSON 


“Your Home Away from Home” 
MODERN ©® FIREPROOF 


Midst of the lakes and hills of Central Florida’s 
beautiful Lake County. 


MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


MT. DORA PHARMACY 
THE REXALL STORE 
PHONE 2361 
MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


HOTEL MOUNT DORA 


MRS. BEULAH WILSON 


MR. & MRS. J. S. WAREING 
Owners and Operators 


CITRUS CULTURE CORPORATION 


MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 
Fertilizer, Mount Dora Brands 
Oldest Fertilizer Manufacturers in Lake County 
Established 1920 





THE 
GREEN LANTERN CAFE 


WELCOMES ALL SPORTSMEN 





L. P. GAS SERVICE 


TO ALL OF LAKE COUNTY 
THE LAKE COUNTY FUEL CO. 
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L BASS TOURNAMENT 


REHBAUMS 


HARDWARE 


FISHING TACKLE, HARDWARE, SPORTING GOODS 
ESTABLISHED 1915 


VILLA DORA HOTEL 


Orange Blossom Trail Route 
Midst Lakes and Hills of Central Florida, and 
“World's Best Bass Fishing’’ 
OPEN NOVEMBER 1-APRIL 20 
CARL F. GRAVES, Owner-Operator 


ECONOMY SUPER MARKET 


‘Headquarters for the Fisherman’s Diet’’ 
IF YOU CAN’T CATCH ‘EM—SEE US FOR FISH! 
SOUTH DONNELLY MOUNT DORA, FLA. 


TWO STORES TO SERVE YOU 
MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA—PHONE 2211 or 3361 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA—PHONE 46 
Brown Builders Supply Co., Inc. 
MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


PEPPERMINT STICK 
RESTAURANT 


MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


CLARK’S RECREATION 


SODAS — SANDWICHES 
BEER — WINE 


CHARLIE BRADFORD, OWNER 


WISE BOAT WORKS 


PHONE 5644—MOUNT DORA 
Trip from Mt. Dora to Silver Springs—through Lake 
Dora, Dora Canal, Lake Eustis, Haines Creek, Lake 
Griffin, Oklawaha River, Silver River to Springs. 


TIME: One day trip—private and group charter. 
PLACE: Yacht Club Dock. 


JONES BROTHERS 


PURINA CHOWS 
We Feed Lake County’s Hunting Dogs 
Purina Dog Chow Meal 
Purina Dog Chow Checkers 
MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 


FRALICK’S RESTAURANT 
Serving the Finest Food in Central Florida 
In the Heart of the Lake Region 
FISHERMEN’S PARADISE 
305 HIGHLAND U. S. 441 
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| U; Diamonrback Levvapin 


By ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 


Among the most interesting of Florida turtles are 
the diamondback terrapins. They are inhabitants of 
salt marshes, tidal creeks and estuaries, mangrove 
swamps, and coastal mud flats. Sometimes they swim 
upstream for a long distance, but they are seldom if 
ever found in truly fresh water. 


For many years, diamondback terrapins were of 
considerable economic importance. Thousands of them 
were gathered and sold in the markets, or else were 
canned. For some reason, the southern diamondback 
terrapins are said to be not quite as tasty as the 
northern ones; and so the terrapin industry has al- 
ways been more important along the Middle Atlantic 
and New England coasts than in Florida. Many of our 
readers will remember the time when diamondback 
terrapins were considered the greatest of delicacies. 
The live turtles once sold for as much as $90.00 a dozen, 
and the experts claimed that Delaware Bay terrapins 


— =.=. sh ti—“‘_OCs — were better than Chesapeake ones, the latter better 
i ere i <a i ‘ (Continued on Page 42) 
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| he likes ct better underground... 


By OSMOND P. BRELAND 


Department of Zoology 
University of Texas 


garden’s in neat order, the grass is green and 

your flowers bloom—the next morning meander- 
ing ridges make small mountains across the neat sur- 
face of your yard and your flowers are in disarray. 
That’s the work of the small animal who likes it better 
underground. It’s a mole! 7 

Actually, comparatively few people have ever seen 
a mole, although we’ve all seen the evidence of their 
work, the underground tunnels made by the moles in 
their ceaseless search for food. 

For the mole is not intent on destroying your prop- 
erty. He’s just hungry! The eating ability of the mole 
is one of the most amazing accomplishments of an ani- 
mal about which almost everything is unusual. 

Captive moles have been known to eat more than 
their own weight of insects and worms within 24 hours, 
and it has been estimated conservatively that within a 
single year a single mole will normally consume more 
than 40,000 worms. In fact, a mole will literally starve 
to death within less than a day unless he’s constantly 
supplied with food. 

The amount of work a mole can do in his hunt for 
food, and the speed with which one can dig its tunnel 
are truly amazing. A mole can average 12 to 15 feet 
per hour for long periods, and during a single night has 
been known to make more than 75 feet of burrow. 
Once a passage has been constructed it may be used 
repeatedly, but if food becomes scarce, it’s deserted for 
more fertile fields. 


Moles, of which there are many different kinds found 
throughout the world, are among the most peculiar 
creatures in existence. They are 5 to 8 inches long, 
with sharp-pointed snout and a short tail. The front 
legs are greatly enlarged with tremendous claws for 
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digging. The palms of the front paws are turned out- 
ward, and in digging through the soil, Mr. Mole does 
a good imitation of the breast stroke used in swimming. 
In fact, a frightened mole may go so fast that it may 
be said to “swim” through the soil. 

Moles have little use for eyes, living underground as 
they do in pitch darkness. The eyelids of some are 
grown together, while in others the eyes are only as 
large as pinheads. The ears are so small that they are 
not noticeable. 

Most moles are quarrelsome, evil-tempered little 
creatures and prefer to be alone. Except during the 
mating season, each burrow is usually occupied by but 
a single mole. 

Almost all animals as small as these have several 
litters of young each year, but not so Mr. and Mrs, 
Mole. Their blessed event takes place only once a year 
after a pregnancy period of five to six weeks. Mating 
takes place in March or April and two to five babies 
are born in a deep side branch of the burrow, a foot or 
so beneath the surface. The youngsters become adults 
within a few months, and by the following spring they 
too have mated and have had offspring. Unless eaten 
by some predator, or caught on the prongs of a mole 
trap to meet an untimely death, the mole may live to 
the ripe age of three or four years. 

Although many kinds of moles live in perpetual 
darkness and seldom venture above the surface, con- 
tent to burrow their way through the earth in search 
of food, the star-nosed mole is an exception. Named for 
a rosette of fleshy projections on its nose, the star- 
nosed mole leaves its tunnel frequently and may even 
take a swim now and then if the burrows are near 
water. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Program... 


By O. EARL FRYE 


active public hunting program of any state in 

the country, but there is strong evidence to 
indicate that it may well have. A survey conducted in 
1951 showed that Florida, with 1,691,000 acres of land 
open to managed public hunting, led all southeastern 
states in this field. Only Virginia with 1,511,000 acres 
came elose to approaching this figure. The state in the 
Southeast with the third largest acreage was North 
Carolina with 346,000 acres. 

Even more impressive than these figures is a con- 
sideration of the types of lands that make up these 
acreages. In all southeastern states except Florida 
practically all of the land opened to controlled public 
hunting is land either belonging to the Government 
or to the State. Only in Florida do private lands being 
managed under cooperative agreements with the land- 
owners form a substantial acreage. This has come about 
by the aggressive determination of the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission to “do something” 
about the ever increasing problem of supplying hunt- 
ing for the average hunter. 

By far the most important type of public hunting 
land in the Southeast is National Forest land. For 
example, this type alone makes up 1,465,000 acres of 
Virginia’s total. Federal and State lands are also of 
tremendous importance in Florida, as witnessed by the 
fact that the two most important public deer hunts are 
held on the Ocala National Forest and the Eglin Air 
Force Reservation. 

In Florida we are continually striving to make better 
use of the Federal and State lands at our disposal. II- 
lustrative of this are the managed deer hunts that were 
held on 100,000 acres of the Apalachicola National 
Forest and 65,000 acres of the Osceola National Forest 
for the first time in 1951. Similarly, a wildlife manage- 
ment area has been established on 85,000 acres of the 
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Blackwater State Forest in Santa Rosa and Okaloosa 
Counties. This area is being stocked with deer, princi- 
pally does from the Eglin Air Force Reservation bomb- 
ing ranges which must be closed to hunting because of 
military secrecy and human safety. Law enforcement 
activities to insure more adequate protection of these 
animals are being intensified. 

The 107,000 acre Avon Park Bombing Range in High- 
lands County presents another good illustration of im- 
proved utilization of public lands. Since 1950 the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission has had a coopera- 
tive agreement with the U. S. Air Force whereby this 
tract is being operated as a wildlife management area. 
During this time the Commission has stocked the area 
with 61 wild trapped turkeys and 28 deer purchased 
from Texas and Wisconsin. A managed hunt has been 
conducted on approximately 35,000 acres of the tract 
during the three years the cooperative agreement has 
been in effect. 

Florida’s principal claim to outstanding success in 
the public hunting field has been its acquisition of 
hunting rights on private lands. This program was 
started in 1948 with the Gulf Hammock Wildlife Man- 
agement Area in Levy County. Under the terms of the 
contract between the Robinson Land and Lumber Com- 
pany, the principal owner of this land, and the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, the Commission 
was to fence the outside boundary of the area and 
assign a specified number of Wildlife Officers to pa- 
trolling the area. In exchange, the company turned 
over all hunting rights and other wildlife rights to the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission for a period 
of 25 years. 

The second major tract, the Steinhatchee Wildlife 
Management Area, was added in 1950. This area, lo- 
eated in Dixie, Lafayette, and Taylor Counties, origi- 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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Wildli,e Management prea iu Florida 





Acreage 
Open to Closed Principal Game she 
Managed to Now Available Principal Ownership 
Name Hunt Hunting For Hunting 
1. Eglin Air Force Reservation 410,090 50,000 Deer U. S. Air Force 
2. Blackwater Wildlife Management Area 85,000 Florida Forest Service 
3. Roy Gaskin Wildlife Management Area 110,000 International Paper Co., 
St. Joe Paper Company 
4. Apalachicola Wildlife Management Area 100,000 98,500 Deer, Bear oa U. S. Forest Service 
5. Steinhatchee Wildlife Management Area 225,000 Deer, Turkey, Squirrel Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
Consolidated Naval Stores, 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Co., 
Howell Estate | 
6. Osceola Wildlife Management Area 65,000 42,000 Deer, Bear U. S. Forest Service 
7. Gulf Hammock Wildlife Man. Area 100,000 20,000 Deer, Turkey, Squirrel Patterson, McInnis Lumber Co. 
8. Ocala Wildlife Management Ares 185,000 90,000 Deer, Squirrel U. S. Forest Service 
9. Tomoka Wildlife Management Area 50,000 Deer, Turkey Hudson Pulp & Paper Co., 
Tomoka Land Company 
10. Farmton Wildlife Management Area 50,000 Deer, Turkey Deering Properties 
11. Sumter Wildlife Management Area 35,000 Deer, Turkey, Squirrel Cummer Sons Cypress Co. 
12. Richloam Wildlife Management Area 48,000 U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
13. Avon Park Wildlife Management Area 38,000 70,090 Deer, Turkey, Quail, Squirrel U. S. Air Ferce 
14. Charlotte Wildlife Management Area 57,000 5,000 Quail Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 
15. Fisheating Creek Wildlife Man. Area 100,009* 175,000 Turkey, Quail, Squirrel Lykes Bros. Corp. 
16. J. W. Corbett. Wildlife Management Area 45,000 52,000 Deer, Turkey, Quail Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 
. Indian Trail Ranch, Ine. 
17. Hendry Wildlife Management Area 50,000 Deer, Turkey J. W. McDaniel 
Bob Roberts 
18. Collier Wildlife Management Area. 300,000 50,000 Deer, Turkey Collier Company 
1,870,000 895,000 Lee Cypress 


* Detailed maps and hunting regulations for each area will be available at checking stations. 
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something akin to it, but I feel prompted to 

speak up on a subject that has begun to 
puzzle me considerably. To see countless fishermen, 
at one time or another, tangle with a fish that fights 
all out of proportion to its size; a fish whose spectacu- 
lar fighting pattern has caused it to be called the 
“Poor Man’s Tarpon”, and yet, never hear more than 
a casual comment, or ever read about it in sporting 
magazines, is decidedly a mystery to me; especially 
when fish such as the catfish and carp get the play 
they do. 

In August, 1951, I stopped off in the beautiful little 
summer resort of Clearwater, Florida. I hadn’t planned 
anything special in the way of fishing, for I had to 
attend to other matters. One night, however, after 
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By 
E. Kenneth Heiden 


getting out of a movie, I decided to go down to the 
causeway that led to Clearwater Beach, just to see 
what was doing. 


I found most of the people, who were fishing off of the 
bridge, to be out mostly for the night air and the re- 
laxation, rather than serious angling. 


I noticed that the bridgekeeper had lowered a light, 
which hung about a foot over the calm surface of 
the water. Shiners (they call them greenbacks) would 
gang up around the light, and every so often, the 
bridgekeeper would lower his net and catch a batch 
of them to sell for bait. 


My attention was suddenly drawn to long, gleaming 
streaks made by large fish feeding on the shiners. 
The billions of microscopic, phosphorescent creatures 
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in the water made these fish look 
like comets as they moved swiftly 
through the water. These fish would 
also make the surface boil every 
so often, in their pursuit of the 
greenbacks. 

Needless to say, these “goings ons” 
really perked me up, so I approached 
a portly chap, who was fishing, and 
asked him what was making all the 
commotion down there. 

“Aw, they’re just ladyfish ... 
they’re no good,” he said, depreci- 
atingly. 

Well, they certainly looked to me 
as though they ought to be good, 
so I asked him what was wrong 
with them. 

He just said, “You can’t eat ’em.” 

“Yeah, but are they game?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, they fight like hell, but you 
can’t eat ’em.” 

I immediately ran to my car and 
got my spinning gear, which I al- 
ways carry around with me just for 
occasions like this. I couldn’t think 
of anything but getting one of those 
ladyfish on the end of my line. In 
record time, I bought a quarter’s 
worth of greenbacks and was bob- 
bing one of them right in the mid- 
dle of where those flashing demons 
were feeding. I had to wait awhile 
before one hit my bait. 

WHAM!! My rod bent double, the 
brake ratchet screamed like it never 
had before, and then ... SNAP! ... 
my line just plain busted. 

I came to my senses sufficiently to 
realize that 6 lb. test line was highly 
impractical for bridge fishing. I ran 
quickly back to my car and got an 
old five-foot casting rod that was 
loaded with 30 lb. test line. The reel 
on it wasn’t much good, but, with 
30 lb. test line, I didn’t think I’d have 
to use the reel very much. 

I quickly rigged up, and soon had 
another bait sloshing around. After 
a little wait (it seemed like hours), 
WHAM!! Again my rod was put to 
a severe test, and again, SNAP! went 
my line ... 30 lb. test line! 

A small voice inside seemed to 
whisper urgently to me, “Careful, 
son, you may be toying with great 
and unknown forces.” 

Well, I swore then and there that 
I was going to land one of those 
ladyfish, but I wasn’t going to try 
it from any bridge. The sensible 
thing to do, was to get a boat; then 
I could get the full play of this truly 
fighting fish. 

I stayed on for awhile, however, 
trying different ways to turn the 
trick, but ... no luck. I had many 
strikes, but, for the life of me, I just 
couldn’t hang on. 

The next day, I made the rounds 
of all the tackle stores I could find, 
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seeking information about “La 
Belle” Ladyfish, and, when evening 
came, I headed for the Municipal 
Fishing Dock, somewhat overstocked 
with guaranteed ladyfish lures. 

I rowed out a bit early, long be- 
fore the bridgekeeper let down his 
light. It was fairly dark, however, 
and the phosphorescent creatures 
made the water appear charged. The 
wake of each stroke of the oars gave 
off a weird, unearthly light, and, 
now and then, a fast moving fish 
would streak by. Once, a tremen- 
dous, gleaming tarpon literally ex- 
ploded out of the water just 10 or 
12 yards from my boat. Brother! ... 
What an atmosphere. 

I couldn’t wait to get to the bridge; 
I had to rig up then and there, and 
every time one of these underwater 
comets ghosted by, I zipped out a 
cast. No hits, but the night was very 
young. | 

I was using my spinning gear. I 
had 6 lb. test monofilament line, a 
seven-foot bamboo rod, and a stand- 
ard underhanging type spinning 
reel. 

Nine o’clock found me anchored 
at the base of the bridgekeeper’s 
house, which was about 75 yards 
from shore. I was still after my first 
fish, but I wasn’t the least bit dis- 
mayed. 

Kind and friendly people on the 
bridge, seeing my failure to hook a 
ladvfish, called down to me. 

“Put more weight on, and fish off 
the bottom,” one of them yelled. 

“Put a float on, and fish just a 
couple of feet under the surface,” 
another suggested. 

“Put a balloon on, and fish just 
a couple of feet above the surface,” 
one pioneering fellow advised. 

“Stay the hell away from my line,” 
another cautioned. 

There’s something very heart- 
warming about the spirit of com- 
radeship that exists among fisher- 
men. 


I had just made a bad cast, and 
had started to reel in when it hap- 
pened. The line suddenly tightened. 
I struck. Voooooommm!! That lady- 
fish took off. The rod bent, the brake 
screamed, and out of the water she 
came—completely out—and shaking 
all over. All I could do was hold on, 
while she went off on another wild 
charge. Another jump, and another 
run; and still another jump. and an- 
other run. Finally, I was able to re- 
trieve a little line, but it was hard 
going. I didn’t get very much line 
in, when off she went again, jump- 
ing like a mad hare. I could see by 
the bridge lights that she was a good 
long way out from the boat too. Fi- 
nally, after runs under the boat, and 
dashes toward the anchor rope, she 


came in on her side. I hoisted her 
in, but even then she _ thrashed 
around with an amazing display of 
energy. 

I examined the fish somewhat 
with awe and admiration. It was 
really built for speed, great speed, 
and to think that three pounds of 
fish, a fish apparently ignored by 
sporting anglers, could put up that 
kind of a battle. ... But, back to the 
wars. 

I soon hooked another one of these 
demons, and there was another 
grand battle. I hooked and landed 
(or lost) ladyfish pretty regularly 
after that, releasing each one. 

The method that worked best for 
me, was as follows: 

I didn’t use any weight, unless the 
tide was too fast to allow the bait 
to sink slowly to a depth of about 
two or three feet, as it drifted into 
the feeding area. I'd give my bait 
a twitch every few seconds, to simu- 
late a wounded shiner. I had the best 
luck with this bait, but I also caught 
them on shrimp and a shiny, sub- 
surface plug retrieved at medium 
speed. 

One thing I learned was that a 
fine stainless steel leader was es- 
sential. About two feet of it is suf- 
ficient. The ladyfish doesn’t have 
sharp teeth, but she does have a 
razor-sharp gill cover, which un- 
doubtedly accounts for my 30 lb. 
casting line breaking, during the 
first encounter from the bridge. As 
far as hook size is concerned, I had 
my best luck with a 3/0 Sproat. I 
tried quite a few sizes too. 

These fish bite day or night, and 
when you locate a school of them, 
you can have wonderful sport on 
light tackle—in fact, you’ll probably 
wear your arm out. I might add that 
ladyfish are plentiful in season, and 
it isn’t difficult to locate a school. 
Almost anybody working around a 
fishing dock can tell you where to 
find them. 

To give you an idea of how a lady- 
fish compares with some of the bet- 
ter known species, pound for pound, 
I’d say that she has all the strength 
and endurance of a bluefish (maybe 
a little more), but has a much more 
interesting fight pattern. As I men- 
tioned before, they call the ladyfish 
the “Poor Man’s Tarpon,” and with 
good reason. 

Compared to “Ye Olde Black 
Bass” (bless his soul), I found a 
noticeable difference in _ speed, 
strength and endurance. The lady- 
fish has a decided edge over our 
fresh water champion. (Now, now, 
easy there, fellows.) 

To avoid starting an argument, or 
offending anybody, just let me say 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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entire State where etitable podies of wate 
A large concentration of ducks and geese, whie 

low the Mississippi Valley en route south, leeic in 
Northwest Florida. 

One of the first ducks to migrate in the fall is the 
blue-winged teal, a great favorite of the hunter, in 
spite of its small size. Although it is probably ‘the 
most gullible of all ducks, as far as decoys are con- 
cerned, the teal is also one of the swiftest in flight. 
This bird will often return to face the hunter’s gun 
time after time, if properly decoyed, giving the shooter 
an additional amount of high-speed action not found 
in hunting other species. Even though it weighs less 
than a pound, the blue-wing is considered a great table 
delicacy. 


The majority of hunters, those who like their meat 


with their sport, have shown a preference for the 


larger species, such as mallard, black duck, pintail, 
and Florida duck. These birds average ‘from two to 
three pounds and are held in high esteem by all who 
like fast shooting and good eating. 


The scaup, found in the salt water marshes along 
either coast, and the ring-necked duck of the fresh 
water areas (both commonly called bluebills}, are 


most abundant in Florida. Although they are not held 
in as high esteem as some of the other species, the | 


bluebills provide some 
good hunting for a large 
number of sportsmen in 
this state. 
Some of the state’s 
best duck shooting 
areas are the coastal 
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The author, one of three U. S. Game Management agents 

stationed in Florida, predicts a banner season for the 

Florida waterfowl hunters this year, and discusses the 

regulations for the hunting and taking of the different 

species. Federal and state agencies work in close coopera- 
tion for the protection of migratory birds. 
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al regulations for the taking of migratory wa- 
vl during the coming hunting seasons of 1952-53 
en released by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
T a. the ce ewes cae ty Act, these 


Panis = season is already underway. On 
mber 15, the season for the hunting and taking 
rails opened throughout the state, but most of the 


hunting is confined to the marshes of Nassau, Duval, 


and St. Johns counties at certain times when the tides 
are high. 

Like any other game bird, the marsh hen is pro- 
tected by both state and federal laws. A hunting li- 
cense is required by the State of Florida for every- 
one 15 years of age and over. The marsh hen season 
runs through November 13, 1952, with a daily bag 
limit and possession limit of 15 birds. 


October 1, 1952, opened the dove season here in Flor- 
ida. No morning hunting is allowed on these birds. 
Hunting will begin at 12:00 Noon and end at sunset. 
The daily bag limit and possession limit on doves is 8 
birds. The first hunting period of the split season ended 
October 15. The second part of the split season begins 
December 15 and ends December 29. 


Doves may not be taken, under any circumstances, 
by the aid of salt, or shelled, shucked, or unshucked 
corn, wheat or other grains, or other feeds similarly 
used to lure, attract, or entice such birds to, on, or 
over the area where hunters are attempting to take 
them. Jn addition, such birds may not be taken within 
one-half mile of any place where salt, corn or other 
feed of similar use in attracting birds is placed, ex- 
posed, deposited, distributed, scattered or present at 
any time during or within two weeks prior to the open 
season on such birds. 
This is not to be con- 
strued as including 
properly shocked corn, 
standing crops, or grains 
found scattered solely 
as a result of normal 
agricultural harvesting. 
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All hunters 15 years of age and 
over must have on his person a vali- 
dated hunting license. The split sea- 
son on doves, mentioned above, is 
statewide. 

The hunting season on ducks be- 
gins at 12:00 Noon on November 17, 
1952, and runs through January 10, 
1953. The daily bag limit on ducks 
is four, which may include one wood 
duck. The possession limit for ducks 
is eight, and this may include one 
wood duck. The daily shooting hours 
are: % hour before sunrise to one 
hour before sunset. On the opening 
day of the season, waterfowl and 
coots may not be hunted prior to 
12:00 Noon. 

The migratory game birds men- 
tioned above may be taken during 
the open season only with bow and 
arrow or with a shotgun not larger 
than a No. 10 gauge, fired from the 
shoulder. They shall not be taken 
with or by means of any auto-load- 
ing or hand-operated repeating shot- 
gun capable of holding more than 
three shells, the magazine of which 
has not been cut off or plugged with 
a one-piece metal or wooden filler 
incapable of removal without dis- 
assembling the gun so as to reduce 
the capacity of the said gun to not 
more than three shells at one time 
in the magazine and chamber com- 
bined. Such birds may be taken dur- 
ing the open season with the aid of 
a dog and from land or water in- 
cluding a blind, or a boat or other 
craft not under tow, but not includ- 
ing any boat or other craft having 
a motor attached or any sailboat, 
unless such boat, craft, or sailboat 
is fastened within or tied immedi- 
ately alongside of any type of sta- 
tionary hunting blind. Nothing here- 
in shall permit the taking of migra- 
tory game birds from or by means, 
aid, or use of any sinkbox, motor- 
driven conveyance, motor vehicles, 
or aircraft of any kind, the taking 
of waterfowl by means, aid or use 
of cattle, horses, mules, or live duck 
or goose decoys, the concentrating, 
driving, rallying, or stirring up of 
waterfowl and coots by means or 
aid of any motor-driven land, water, 
or air conveyance or sailboat. 
Nothing herein shall exclude the 
picking up of injured or dead water- 
fowl, coots, or rails by means of a 
motorboat, sailboat, or other craft. 

You will note that a revision in 
this year’s regulations permits the 
shooting of migratory game birds 
from a boat or other craft having a 
motor attached if “such craft is 
fastened within or tied immediately 
alongside of any type of stationary 
hunting blind.” 

Federal regulations permit the 
hunter to make interstate shipment 
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up to 48 hours following the close 
of the hunting season. The regula- 
tions also permit the transportation 
out of, and possession in, another 
state during the open season and for 
90 days thereafter, of wild ducks and 
geese which, if dressed, have the 
head, head plumage, and feet at- 
tached. Any package in which such 
birds (or parts thereof) are trans- 
ported must have the name and ad- 
dress of the shipper and of the con- 
signee together with an accurate 
statement of the number and kinds 
of birds contained in the package, 
clearly and conspicuously marked on 
the outside. The post-season period 
for possession of migratory game 
birds remains the same as last year 
— 90 days. 

A Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp 


is required by law to hunt or at- 
tempt to take ducks and geese. 

The goose season begins Novem- 
ber 17 at noon and runs through 
January 10. The daily bag limit and 
possession limit is three Canada 
geese, or its subspecies, and three 
blue geese. The shooting hours, after 
the first day are: % hour before 
sunrise to one hour before sunset. 
The methods of taking geese are the 
same as for ducks. We do not have 
an open season on snow geese. | 

In addition to the ducks and geese, 
the season for taking of coots also 
begins at noon November 17 and 
ends January 10, 1953. The daily 
bag and possession limit on coots is 
10. The same regulations that ap- 
ply to the taking of ducks and geese 
apply to the taking of coots.—END. 





The waterfowl season should be the best in years. 





Wild Canadian geese should be plentiful in North Florida this season. 
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“Joo Scared ta Pray 











By CARL STAUFFER 


OURTEEN BUTTONS on a rattlesnake’s tail Tom 
Rowell Sr. keeps around his workshop resemble 
the beads on a Rosary, but they remind him of 

the day he was too scared to pray. 

They revive for the Tallahassee building contractor 
the memory of a harrowing 15 minutes in which he 
not only stared death in the face, but actually resigned 
himself to it with a despairing “this is it.” 

The date was December 11, 1946, and Tom and the 
late Benjamin Fairbanks, an old man he worshipped 
as the artist of all turkey hunters, were lounging at 
daybreak along the edge of an Ochlockonee River 
branch head which, for reasons that soon become all 
too evident, was called Rattlesnake Branch. 

Behind them was the pine woods; in front of them 
the cypress, magnolia, and gum trees, the shrubs and 
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bushes that choked the almost impenetrable swamp- 
land of the branch head. 

Against the gray of the dawn sky the two hunters 
saw two wild turkeys shifting from a gum tree to a 
cypress. Tom said he was going to move into the 
branch head to get a shot at them. 

His elderly companion, who had been raised in that 
area, advised him not to, and warned him the place 
was alive with rattlesnakes. 

“If you'll be patient,” Fairbanks said, “Tl call them 
out of there.” 

Tom was anything but patient. He recklessly strode 
into the heavy undergrowth, following the channel 
that wound through the swampy branch head, and 
keeping his eyes on the turkeys roosting on the cy- 
press tree. Fairbanks stayed behind. 
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__A fascinating true story about a Florida tutkey hunter whe cuccuniers a a large 
_diamondback rattler while hunting wild turkey. Based on an actual experience of 





G Tallahassee sportsman, this is another tale of outdoor life in Northwest Florida, 
written by Carl Stauffer, author of “Granpa’s Blowin’ Horn.” 


(See July FLORIDA 


WILDLIFE. ) 


When he had gone about 200 yards, and was still 60 
or 75 yards from the turkeys, some vines obstructed 
his view and he stopped momentarily. 

At this moment something —call it intuition — 
prompted Tom to look to his left. 

There on the ground, about 2% feet away, was a 
rattler coiled up, ready to strike, and big enough to 
fill a bushel basket. 

“If someone had cut my heart out, I wouldn’t have 
been as scared as I was then,” Tom said. later. 

The snake’s head was raised, its tongue was darting 
nervously and its rattlers were vibrating. 

“I was completely unnerved and paralyzed,’ Tom 
recalls. “My double-barreled shotgun was in my left 
hand at my side, with the safety on, but I was too 
scared at the moment to think about it. 

“TI tried to pray but I couldn’t. I just knew my time 
was up. I thought of my wife and two children. I 
thought about the open Model A Ford car parked 
about a mile away, and I knew Mister Fairbanks 
would never be able to get me to the car and to a 
doctor in time. 

“For at least 15 minutes I was completely motion- 
less, staring at the snake while his beady eyes seemed 
to stare back at me. I could hear Mister Fairbanks 
calling me, and I didn’t make a sound, or move. 

“Finally I knew I had to do something or die of 
fright, so I suddenly lunged to the right, and threw 
my feet up into the air as I hit the ground. I figured 
my boots could catch the fangs if the snake struck. 

“He must have struck in that split second, for as I 
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raised my head from the ground I saw him stretched 
at full length. Somehow I worked my gun across my 
chest, raised my head to sight, and let go with both 
barrels. 

“The shotgun blast cut the snake in two, and part 
of the body, which was at least four inches in diameter, 
rolled into the creek channel. 

“T scrambled down the bank, cut off the rattlers with 
my hunting knife, and ran out of there like a deer. 

“When I got back to where Mister Fairbanks was, 
[ just dropped down on the ground exhausted, and I 
couldn’t talk for a while. 


“Eventually I blurted out my story, and he shook 
his head knowingly. He had had a close call with a 
rattler in the same place 40 or 50 years before.” 

The turkey hunting was over for that day. In fact 
it was over for several days, because Tom’s nerves 
were bad and he couldn’t sleep at night. 


A hunter since the age of eight, he had killed plenty 
of rattlers and moccasins in his time; but this had been 
the first time he had faced a big rattler coiled and 
ready to strike within an arm’s length. 


During his sleepless nights, Tom pondered two les- 
sons he had learned: Number one — “don’t be over 
anxious”; and number two — “watch where you put 
your feet.” 


He put the lessons to good use four or five days 
later when he and Fairbanks went hunting again. This 
time they brought back two turkeys— after giving 
Rattlesnake Branch a wide berth. —END. 
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Untouched primeval beauty along Crystal River. 








CRYSTA 


By FRANK HOWARD 





Fresh- and salt-water fish mingle in pure spring water. 

















F EVER there was a nook planned by Nature and set 
aside for the outdoor sportsmen, it surely must be 
Crystal River, a six-mile stream of pure spring 

water threading its way through the dense forest of 

Gulf Hammock and emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Fed by some 1,100 springs, the pure, clear waters 
flow about half the distance to the Gulf before mixing 
with the salt-water tides. This combination produces 
scenic attractions and fishing opportunities that are 
rare, indeed. 


A newcomer, fishing for largemouth bass, might well 
be flabbergasted over the sight of a leaping tarpon on 
the end of his line, or a playful porpoise following his 
boat. On the other hand, fresh-water bass are some- 
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times taken near the mouth of the river in brackish 
water. 


Following the first cold weather, many species from 
the Gulf head up the river for the warmer spring 
waters. It is possible to see, and catch, sea trout, man- 
grove snapper, snook, jack crevalle, redfish, sheeps- 
head, tarpon, and catfish, along with fresh-water bass 
and panfish. Anglers looking for excitement rather 
than meat on the table can indulge in plenty of sport 
with ladyfish and giant gars that inhabit the lower 
regions of the stream the year around. 


The river is a paradise for duck hunters. Mallards, 
pintails, and widgeons winter along its winding course 
and around the oyster and mussel bars in the salt- 
water flats bordering the Gulf. The supply is un- 
limited, and many hunters take along fishing tackle 
to fill in the day after getting early bag limits of ducks. 


The Gulf Hammock area surrounding the river is 
rich in game. Some of the state’s best turkey hunting 
grounds are located here, and the area is also a favorite 
of many deer hunters. 


Along with this great wealth of fish and game re- 
sources, Crystal River has scenic attractions compar- 
able to any in Florida. Virtually untouched by civili- 
zation, the wild beauty of this wilderness waterway 
is the answer to the photographer’s dream. 


For many years, this sportsman’s paradise was by- 
passed by Florida’s annual vacation visitors on their 
way to more highly publicized resorts. The little town 
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of Crystal River, located at the headwaters of the 
stream, offered little in the way of accommodations, 
and the local residents seemed content to let the rest 
of the state entertain the Northern tourists. 


However, in the past two years, several new motels 
have been built and new homes are under construc- 
tion. Following the lead of Sam Pickard, ex-vice presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, who in- 
vested a half million dollars in Paradise Point, other 
investors are getting in on the ground floor of pro- 
moting Crystal River as a fishing resort. The success 
of Pickard’s resort, a 23-unit group of buildings rival- 
ing any accommodations in the state, has opened the 
gates for a boom in building that is not too far off in 
the future. 


Already, visions of converting the large springs 
basin into a “Little Venice” have reached the plan- 
ning stage. The plan calls for the building of homes 
on the small islands with connecting bridges to the 
mainland. 


A score or more of guides are now busily engaged 





in making daily fishing trips down the river to the 
flats. The small party boats usually carry two to four 
passengers and are best suited for bass, trout, and 
redfish angling in the shallow waters of the river and 
the coastal flats. Deep sea party boats are also avail- 
able for trips out into the Gulf of Mexico. 


The guides play an important part in salt-water 
fishing along the coast. Without their aid the new- 
comer would inevitably become lost in the maze of 
oyster bars and islands checkerboarding the flats, and 
many hours could be wasted in locating the river 
channel for the return home. Since most of these 
guides are local fishermen with years of experience, 
they are a valuable source of information as to what 
species are biting and where they can be found. 


Whether it be for bass or tarpon ... bream or sea 
trout . . . duck, turkey, or deer ... a trip to Crystal 
River will put them all at your finger tips. Truly a 
“package deal” that outdoor sportsmen can ill afford 
to miss. END. 
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Modern homes are being built around the basin of springs at the 
head of Crystal River. 


A party of Atlanta (Georgia) fishermen pull in to an island for 
a lunch of fresh trout and redfish, cooked over an open fire. 
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Proof of the © 


By JACK GRANT 









HE CRACK of a signal gun, at 12:00 noon on Octo- 
ber 1, launched the largest dove hunting party 
to take to the fields in the history of Florida 

sport hunting. The hunters, 190 strong, included mem- 
bers of the State Legislature, county judges, and other 
invited guests of Commission Chairman Cecil M. Webb 
at his plantation near Williston. 


The state dignitaries “undignified” themselves, let 
down their reserves, and went after the doves. The 
hunters, separated into organized parties, spread far 
and wide, some remaining on the Webb plantation 
while others fanned out over portions of Levy and 
Marion counties. Each group was well organized, with 
each hunter being assigned to a stand in the various 
fields. 


And the doves cooperated. Practically every field 
was well populated with feathered targets that kept 
the hunters exeitedly busy. Back at headquarters 
numerous bag limits and near-empty shell boxes of- 
fered mute testimony to the glowing reports of the 
large quantities of doves inhabiting the hunted fields. 


Reports from the various hunting parties and from 
wildlife officers and federal agents, on hand to check 
the hunting results, indicated that the dove supply was 
not seriously depleted. Large numbers of the birds 
were still criss-crossing the fields when the hunt ended. 


The dove hunt was one of the high points on the 
entertainment program during the two-day stay at 
Williston. Most of the members of the Legislature 
and more than half of the state’s county judges were 
among the guests of Commissioner Webb at this out- 
ing. Altogether, approximately 650 persons attended. 

Primarily, the purpose of the gathering was for an 
inspection of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
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Commission’s quail and wild turkey hatcheries near 
Williston and a tour of the game management area in 
Gulf Hammock. The inspection trips provided the 
legislators with first-hand information on this phase 
of the state’s conservation program. 


Director Ben McLauchlin pointed out that the hatch- 
ery (which was established by Commissioner Webb | 
out of his personal funds) is still in the experimental 
stage. It is being used as a means of raising birds to 
supplement the supply in areas where quail and wild 
turkeys have become scarce. The current population 
of pen-raised birds is approximately 2,000 quail and 
1,200 turkeys. 


The tour through the Gulf Hammock game manage- 
ment area brought out visible evidence of the Com- 
mission’s accomplishments towards providing public 
hunting grounds. The need for additional funds to ex- 
tend this program, and other projects necessary to 
improve hunting in Florida, were stressed by both 
Commissioner Webb and Director McLauchlin. They 
pointed out the fact that game is one of Florida’s 
biggest assets, and that a proper balance of supply 
should be maintained to attract out-of-state hunters. 


Following the dove hunt, a huge barbecue was en- 
joyed. The menu included 450 African white guineas, 
a bird produced commercially at the plantation, eight 
big kettles of Brunswick stew, salad, and other picnic 
foods. 


The guest list included 23 members of the Senate 
and 48 members of the House. END. 


Pictured at right are scenes of the Williston dove hunt and 
barbecue. 
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The beautiful St. Johns River . . . a paradise for fishermen. 


FISHING FoR PICTURES 


By TONY STEVENS 


ANY OF THE STORIES telling of monstrous black 

bass that have been taken from the St. Johns 
River, have come from one comparatively small 

part of the famous stream—the area just north of Lake 
George that has been proudly acclaimed “The Bass 
Capital of the World” by Putnam County sportsmen. 


The first anglers | met, A. E. Tavtor and H. C. Harper, were en- 
joying a successful day, and exhibited a string of five bass and 
one “red.” 
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Pictures appearing in newspapers and magazines have 
spread the fame of these giant fish far and wide. 

Being somewhat of a “bug” on fishing pictures, I 
recently toured these waters to see if I could “catch” 
some of these lunkers on film. Launching my boat at 
Green Cove Springs, some 50 miles to the north, I had 
hoped to pick up some color scenics along the unin- 
habited banks. Unfortunately, the river was shrouded 
in mist from a solid gray overcast, so I proceeded 
south at full throttle. 

Near the mouth of Tocoi Creek, one of the many 
beautiful tributaries of the St. Johns, I met the first 
pair of the large number of fishermen I was to see 
that day. In spite of the inclement weather, they had 
boated five bass and a redfish. After getting a shot 
of their catch, and one of the serene waters of the little 
creek, I continued on my way up the St. Johns to 
Palatka. 

After the quiet solitude of the miles of uninhabited 
forest lands bounding the course I had traveled, I was 
unprepared for the bustling activity of Palatka. Timber 
by-products make up the chief industries here where 
paper products, furniture, lumber, many kinds of 
wooden containers, and other wood products are manu- 
factured. Cement products, citrus, seafood, and meat 
packing are also major industries. 

Shortly after passing under the picturesque Me- 
morial Bridge, I entered the most highly-publicized 
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The natural, untouched scenery along the titel tributaries of the Little Lake George produced this string of bronze-back beauties 
St. Johns adds to the fame of the fishing grounds. for Mr. and Mrs. William Dickinson of Fayetteville, North Carolina. 











bass-fishing waters in the world—from Palatka to Lake 
George, and including Little Lake George, Lake Cres- 
cent, hundreds of smaller lakes, and the renowned Ok- 
lawaha River, which empties into the St. Johns at 
Welaka. 

I stopped at scores and scores of fishing camps and 
lodges scattered along the river all the way to Lake 
George. Any of these local operators will tell you that 
this region has been recognized as the largest spawning 
grounds for largemouth black bass in the world, and 
that more “monsters” are taken from these schooling 
grounds—grass beds, bars, and bonnets—than any 
other area of its size. 

These waters have been given national publicity as 
“The Bass Capital of the World.” The area will also 
receive international attention through United Air- 
craft’s million-dollar publicity plan, which will cover 
the entire world. A multi-colored folder listing the 
100 best places to fish for various species will be dis- 
tributed in every travel agency covering the globe. The 
folder will feature “The Bass Capital” area as the best 
place in the world to catch black bass, as selected by 
Al McClane, editor of Field and Stream. Stuart was 
chosen as the best spot for sailfish, giving Florida the 
distinction of being the only state in this country hav- 
ing two of the best sport-fishing spots in the world. 

Results of the Putnam County Fishing Tournament, 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Two Mississippians; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Shores, caught these 
monsters at the mouth of the Oklawaha. 
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Palatka, a thriving industrial city, is the only break in a hundred 
Near Palatka | got a friendly toot of hello from the ““Noah’s Ark.” miles of natural river scenery. 
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“BASS CAPITAL 


OF THE WORLD” 


The following resort owners are members of the 
BASS CAPITAL SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
which is recommended by Florida Wildlife Magazine 


DIRECTORY 





BOATS—MOTORS—BAITS—GUIDES 


New Ultra Modern Housekeeping Cottages 
Private Swimming Pool 


BASS CAPITAL RESORT 


CRESCENT CITY, FLORIDA 


Boat Service to 65 Lakes and St. Johns River 
TEX L’ARGENT, Proprietor 
TELEPHONE 1705 


HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
MOTORS - BOATS - BAIT - TACKLE 


MAGNOLIA BLUFF 


Road 17 to Satsuma, turn right on 309 and go 
2 miles 
ARTHUR E. COOPER, Manager 
Phone: Pomona Park 2442 
SATSUMA, FLORIDA 





OLIVER’S FISHING CAMP 
On the Beautiful St. Johns River 
BOATS - MOTORS - LIVE BAIT - CABINS 
MEALS 


Black Bass, Striped Bass, Speckled Perch, Bream 
Phone Pomona Park 2651, or write: 
A. P. OLIVER, SR., P. O. Box 57, Welaka, Florida 





GATEWAY FISHING CAMP 


Are you wishing you could come to Florida this 
winter to enjoy our sunshine and Black Bass 
fishing? You can afford to come to our Camp, 
located on the St. Johns River. We have nothing 
fancy, but have clean housekeeping cabins and 
boats. Community toilets and showers, gas hot 
Plates and vented heaters. $15 or $24 per week. 
C. R. KUHN, New Owner, Box 45, Welaka, Fla. 





ANDERSEN’S LODGE 
and 
YACHT BASIN 


COMPLETE MARINE SERVICE 
WELAKA, FLORIDA 





WELAKA SHINER HATCHERY 


RAISES 
FLORIDA GOLDEN SHINERS 


WELAKA, FLORIDA 
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TRIPLE “B’ FISHING LODGE 


Located on the beautiful St. Johns River between 
Little and Big Lake George. New modern cottages 
with private tiled baths. Dining Room, Boats, 
Motors, Bait, Guides. 8 miles west of Crescent 
City. Pomona Park Exchange 2828., Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Travis, Huntington, Florida. 





HORSE LANDING RESORT 


On Dunn’s Creek, just off of the St. Johns 
BOATS — MOTORS — COTTAGES 
R. P. (TIM) FINNIGAN 


Phone: Palatka 841-M-4 
BOX 9, SAN MATEO, FLORIDA 





CAMP GEORGE 


On the Beautiful St. Johns River 
MODERN 1- AND 2-BEDROOM COTTAGES 
MEALS - GUIDES - BOATS - MOTORS 
LIVE BAIT - TACKLE 
Virginia D. Smith, Owner and Manager 
Phone: Pomona Park 2588 
P. O. BOX 270—HUNTINGTON, FLORIDA, 





KINARD‘’S FISHING CAMP 


ON THE ST JOHNS 
7 Miles South of Palatka on Highway U. S. 17 


CABINS - BOATS - BAIT - MOTORS - GUIDES 
Phone: Palatka 841R2 


P. O. BOX 35—SAN MATEO, FLORIDA 





FORRESTWOODS 
SPORTSMEN’S LODGE 


One of the Nation’s Outstanding Fishing Resorts 
55-ROOM HOTEL — COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
Every Known Facility—Complete Marine Service 
OFFICIAL OPENING DECEMBER 20 
PHONE: POMONA PARK 2431—WELAKA, FLA. 





ST. JOHN’S FISHING LODGE 


DAN and LORA JOINER, Owners-Operators 
On the Beautiful St. Johns River—In the Heart 
of Bass Capital Waters 


HUNTINGTON, FLORIDA 
or 


Long Distance Telephone 
Pomona Park (Florida) Exchange 





POP AHLER’S CAMP 
On the St. Johns River 
At Seven Sisters Islands, Famous for Bass Fishing 


BOATS AND MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 
COTTAGES 


On U. S. 17 


Phone Pomona Park 2705 Write Satsuma, Fla. 





E. J. TeRONDE 
REAL ESTATE 


The Black Bass Capital of the World and the 
St. Johns River Sportsman’s Paradise 


River and Lake Frontages, Business Opportunities, 
Homes, Groves 


CRESCENT CITY, FLORIDA 


HUBER’S SPORT FISHING CAMP 


HUNTINGTON, FLORIDA 
Oldest Operator in “Bass Capital of the World”’ 


Boats - Motors - Bait - Tackle - Light House- 
keeping Cabins 


PHONE POMONA PARK 2626 
or Write for Information 


DAVID B. LYON 


IMPORTER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
CALCUTTA, BURMA and CANE POLES 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
HUNTINGTON, FLORIDA 





CAMP STONE 


BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
EXCELLENT LOCATION on St. Johns River, at 
Big Lake George, facing Ocala National Forest. 
Ultra modern concrete cottages, completely fur- 
nished for LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING. Plenty of 
fish, good hunting and a cordial welcome to all 
sportsmen! Telephone: Pomona Park Exchange 
2792. Owners and operators: Norton and Tessa 
Stannard. 
CAMP STONE 


WA-WA-YONDA CAMP 
LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING COTTAGES 
BOATS © MOTORS ® BAIT 


GEORGETOWN, FLORIDA 


at 
“The Bass Capital of the World” 
Phone: POMONA PARK 2782 
WELAKA, FLORIDA 
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FROM CRESCENT CITY 


Ta'Porty-twe Minutes 


By E. JOE SCHMIDT 


is comparable to discussions of previous Derby 

winners in Kentucky—it’s unending . . . and, be- 
ing a newcomer of the sportsman variety, I was sub- 
jected to the gasconades of experienced fishermen, but 
listened with eager ears to the fascinating, almost un- 
believable tales of uncharted streams and large bass 
caught, or lost. 

The conversation started over the coffee table in 
one of the local restaurants and ended with a planned 
trip for the following day. Al TeRonde was selected 
as guide; being a local real estate executive, it was 
decided he had all the qualifications necessary to 
prove the vaunted statements. “Pick you up at 4:15,” 
was his parting remark as the party broke up. 

A glance at my calendar showed a moon phase of 
the second day after the first quarter, which, according 
to lunar ichthyologists would be a good time to go 
hiking. However, spurred by the fervor of the after- 
noon tales, I spent a night with sleepless dreaming of 
events to come. 

E. J. “Al” TeRonde, notwithstanding his profession, 
is an outdoorsman. He is typical Floridian, effervescent 
with hospitality, and spends the better part of the day- 
light hours talking, or actually fishing these secluded 
haunts he descants. Al was five minutes early, but I 
was ready. Dispensing with the usual climatical con- 
versation, we talked fishing all the short 11 miles to 
Welaka (Wee-lak-a), arriving at morning-dusk. 

This historic community, on the equally famous St. 
Johns River, derives its name from the Indian interpre- 
tation of the obstinate north-flowing river; which trans- 
lates to The Chain of Lakes. Antediluvian fossils un- 


§ eseen: ABOUT FISHING in Crescent City, Florida, 


The Oklawaha .. . Ry of the lunkers. 
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covered in the area indicate that animal life formerly 
included the sabre-tooth tiger, the imperial mammoth, 
the four-tusked mastadon, and many other lost species 
of the Oligocene period. Dinosaurian remains of the 
Pre-Paleolithic era cannot be found because of the 
more recent formation of Floridian rocks, but the sen- 
sation of the dark ages is prevalent. 

It was only a matter of minutes after reaching the 
boat landing before we had loaded the boat and were 
pushing off the sandy shore. The starless skies above 
were broken by the first rays of dawn in the eastern 
horizon as the 5 H.P. motor pushed laborously up the 
swift current aided by a falling tide. 

My first glimpses of the ancient St. Johns were dis- 
appointing as to its size. Numerous fishing stories I 
had read disillusioned me in the width and seclusion. 
I had pictured it a narrow, ever-winding stream, bank- 
ed by large cypress, and thickly matted with under- 
growth. I was correct in the latter. This mightiest of 
all Floridian navigable waterways, at least a_half- 
mile wide at Welaka, continued the same for the few 
miles we boated. Instead of open banks, guarded by 
cypress sentinels, I saw acres of hyacinths, protruding 
four feet out of water, lining the banks. My disappoint- 
ment made it none the less prolific with fish, for there 
are more and larger bass caught here than any other 
stream in the nation. More than one author has dubbed 
the St. Johns, with the darkness of its water passing 
with infinite and solemn leisure among jungled forests 
made sombre by incalculable strands of Spanish moss, 
the noblest stream in the nation. 

In the distance a blinking beacon cautioned the river 


(Turn Page) 


The Schmidts are ardent anglers. 
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J. M. LONN, Fia. Rep. 
322 Silver Beach Ave., Daytona Beach, Fia. 
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ASSINIPPI, MASS. 
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It’s strictly legal 
if you go out and 
bag a deer — but 
you're in plenty of 
¥ trouble if you bag 
another hunter, 


even accidently! 


you—so it’s well worth the mere $10 
to stock up on liability protection be- 


By all 
‘““Amer- 


fore you fire that next shot. 
means play safe and see your 
i ican’ Representative today! 
AMERICAN 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
Home Office e Orlando, Fla. 





Every Sportsman 
Should Read It! 


| “ELORIDA’S 


| 

$2.00 POSTPAID. 
i 
i 


SEMINOLE INDIANS” 


Written in nities language your 
‘teen-age youngster will understand. 
Eighty-one pages packed with the 
authentic history surrounding Florida’s 
Seminole Indians. 

This is the first book ever published to 
cover in simple language every aspect 
of the life of an Indian tribe. 

This book written by Dr. Wilfred T. 
Neill after 4 years of intensive study 
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traffic at night, but it was good-dawn 
now as the boat wove a tortuous 
pattern between the original Japa- 
nese water plants. 

“There’s Beecher Point,” Al call- 
ed trying to make me understand 
above the roar of the motor. I nodded 
an acknowledgement and gazed at 
the ancestrial homeland of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe which stretched like 
a huge peninsula on the left at the 
bend of the river. I later learned that 
this was the north boundary of Little 
Lake George, known as the world’s 
largest and most productive spawn- 
ing grounds for largemouth bass. 

Looking across the St. Johns from 
the “Point” is the confluence of one 
of its many tributaries, the Okla- 
waha (ach-la-wa-ha), Sidney Lanier’s 
“sweetest water-lane in the world.” 

When we turned up the Oklawaha, 
we left the last few resemblances of 
civilization behind to enter an en- 
tirely new world, unmolested by 
modern wild-trophy hunters. 


“The Snake River,” appropriately 
named by the aborigines, is about 
three hundred yards wide at the 
mouth, but narrows to less than one- 
third that figure a mile upstream 
Many of her creeks, fifty yards from 
bank-to-bank, were desuetude be- 
cause of the hyacinth blockades, 
which seem to be nature’s method 
of permanently preserving her game 


fish. 


As the first tinges of yellow sun- 
light laced the treetops, I noticed 
giant water lilies jutting majesti- 
cally from the coffee-colored water 
that originated sixty miles south in 
the much-publicized Silver Springs. 
Egrets and curlew took flight at the 
sound of our humming motor, their 
radiant white bodies presenting an 
undescribable picture in this un- 
populated world. 


“Tt won’t be long now,” Al yelled 
as he cut the motor down to trolling 
speed and turned up a narrow chan- 
nel. Ten minutes later we were pol- 
ing the boat throush a wall of bon- 
nets so closely packed the dark wa- 
ter couldn’t be seen beneath them. 
After pushing, pulling, and sweat- 
ing (though the early morning air 
was cool), we came to a spot at 
least 10,000 miles from Crescent City 
and everything else that resembled 
civilization. 

Beyond the hyacinths was a small 
body of black water as smooth and 
shiny as a wet asphalt street. This 
narrow course was walled by cy- 
press, gum, oak, and southern maple 
trees, all entwined in ceiling-like 
shelter and draped in funeral Span- 
ish moss. Here and there along the 
water’s edge were whitened skele- 
tons of trees that looked like moor- 
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ing posts in a Venetian canal. As we 
slipped gently into the still water, 
wild duck called plaintively to other 
ducks zooming in like flights of jet 
planes, frogs honked their presence, 
and a small alligator sank quietly 
from view. It was a wild scene, as 
untamed as the depths of the Afri- 
can jungles or even the primeval 
slime from which they say we 
crawled. 


The dew on the dense foliage re- 
flected the rays of the early morn- 
ing sun that had scarcely penetrated 
the entanglement of vines and tree 
limbs overhead in this uncomparable 
domain. How different, I thought, as 
my mind drifted back to the Tensaw 
Swamp of southern Alabama that 
had captivated my sporting blood. 

“Fix her up,” Al said, meaning 
we would try casting for the big 
bass that were here in unknown 
quantities. 


After assembling rod and reel with 
a top-water lure, I started casting 
with the enthusiasm of my bygone 
youth. The pesky bonnets were scat- 
tered now, leaving openings in the 
water to the cypress trees and log- 
lined edges, which are choice hiding 
places for the fighting bronzebacks. 
I cast cautiously but tensely for fif- 
teen minutes without a= strike. 
“That’s always the way it is,” Al 
apologized, “when I bring a guest, 
the fish don’t cooperate.” I turned 
to venture an answer after casting 
over a clearly outlined sunken log, 
and then, as on many occasions, my 
unpreparedness failed to hook the 
first strike of the day. 


Fifty feet ahead a cabbage palm 
leaned lazily over the motionless 
water to add its tropical beauty to 
this unusual world. It seemed a 
likely spot for a bass and I was 
right. As the lure spanked the water 
a lunker larger than I have ever 
seen alive was waiting to take it— 
and did. Even though I expected the 
attack, I was startled by the size of 
this monster. Al was calling instruc- 
tions and I was using all my persua- 
sive powers to lead him from the 
trees and logs. He charged the boat, 
and surfaced so we could get a good 
look at his unbelievable size and, 
with a mouth that looked large 
enough to insert a gallon syrup 
bucket, shook his disapproval of the 
mistaken breakfast. Returning to 
the water he fled as speedily as 
he charged and snapped my 20- 
pound-test line like a silk thread. 


I was disappointed that my slow- 
moving mind had failed to restrain 
my excited hand, for experience had 
taught me that surfacing bass al- 
ways turn swiftly on their return 
to water. 
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Al was a nervous wreck. We 
smoked, took pictures, and chatted 
for awhile to regain composure... 
and were off for more thrills. 

Two strikes ... no fish; I was be- 
low average but still trying. I boated 
the next one, a jack (pickerel) 
weighing in at three pounds. 

At lunch (10:30 A.M.) we had 
two bass and one jack for twelve 
strikes. I was peeved about my care- 
lessness. A spot was selected where 
we could stretch our legs and rest 
a bit before trying to break another 
stymie of bonnets that was just 
ahead. It was a well-chosen location 
for we view tracks of deer and ’coon 
in this isolated wilderness. 

At noon, after much procrastina- 
tion, we fought our way through 
the menacing obstacle which was 
longer and more difficult than those 
we had passed. This barrier shielded 
our undisclosed fishing grounds from 
a navigable stream that rejoined the 
Oklawaha. Al was surprised that we 
had gone so far; it being over a year 
since he had tried these waters. 

A water turkey clumsily took 
flight from its tree-top perch as we 
rounded a bend in the now wider 
creek. I started plugging again, and 
admiring scenes more different than 
those left behind. Gorgeous spider 
lilies, wild hibiscus, and edible water 
lettuce adorned the banks, and squir- 
rels scampered to hide when we 
noted their presence. The afternoon 
sun was hot; the breeze that swayed 
the treetops never entered our lower 
domain, so Al suggested we go sight- 
seeing while the fish were dormant. 

We cruised out to the Oklawaha, 
then south turning at each creek 
looking for anything new that we 
hadn’t seen before. Uncounted blue 
heron and curlew flew the winding 
channel in front of our boat, while 
turtles dropped awkwardly from 
stumps and logs where they had 
been sunning. 

In midafternoon, I tried tempting 
the bass again in one of the many 
unchosen creeks. This water-way 
had many islands of water lilies 
fifty feet in perimeter, and _ sub- 
merged greenery that was magni- 
fied by the now-clear water. After 
the surface lure failed, I securely 
tied a weedless underwater bait 
which brought results on the second 
cast. This was my baby, I thought, 
as the strained rod telegraphed his 
unseen size; my only concern was 
the under-water shrubs that con- 
tinually delayed the retrieving. Yes, 
he was my baby, eight pounds and 
nine ounces of famous Oklawaha 
bass. I was proud when I pressed 
the release of my camera shutter to 
permanently preserve those thrills. 
Much smaller by far than the first 
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one lost in the morning, but big 
enough to be acclaimed. 

With renewed enthusiasm I cast 
vigorously for an hour without re- 
sults, finally yielding to Al’s advice 
to see a few more sights before re- 
turning to Welaka. One unusual 
scene was a large basin of water, 
almost completely surrounded by 
blooming hyacinths, which resem- 
bled a huge ebony mirror framed 
in orchid-inset jade. 

After draining the last drop of 
gas from the can to the motor, Al 
turned back to Welaka and in 42 
minutes we had come 10,000 miles 
back to Crescent City, neon lights, 
iced water, and civilization. 

Although the events happened 
three years ago, they have become 
one of the most treasured of sport- 
ing memories. I have caught many 
bass larger, photographed hundreds 
above eight pounds, and seen all of 
the famous “Bass Capital of the 
World” streams, but none can 
compare in tropical wilderness 
beauty with the challenging Okla- 
waha. END. 
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Left to right: John Hamlet, Billie Hamlet, and Shep. John and Billie are in Moro costumes. 
Billie is sitting on the Moro “‘Vinta”’; John is pushing the Visayan “’Sabiran.” 


News that the Britisher was com- 
ing flashed like wildfire through the 
Island of Mindanao; nearly all of the 
white population of Davao rushed 
down to the docks to welcome him 
in. 
Out on the sparkling waters of the 
Bay of Davao was a beautiful sight 
—a 43-foot racing sloop was headed 
into the harbor, sails glistening in 
the setting sun, mast heeled to a 
jaunty angle, the water slicing away 
from the trim bows. A sight to glad- 
den the heart of any water lover— 
and then—seemingly out of no- 
where, flashed four skillfully-man- 
ned Vintas, and, much to the British 
owner’s chagrin, the Vintas sailed 
circles around and around him as he 
sailed shoreward. 


The owner of the sailing yacht was 
stopping off at the port to have his 
boat trimmed out in native mahog- 
any, although his dramatic entrance 
to the harbor was spoiled by the 
native sailors, he was a good sport 
about it, and the drinks were on the 
British. 


The above yarn was spun for me 
by a man who has spent years in the 
Philippines, and I am proud to intro- 
duce to the readers of Florida Wild- 
life John Hamlet, his wife, Billie, and 
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their two interesting boats, the Vinta 
and the Sabiran. 


This young couple were sent to 
the Philippine Islands to do a re- 
search job for The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. John was 
the fermer Director of Okatie Farms, 
in Pritchardville, South Carolina, 
where he had been doing similar 
experimental work. Due to his ex- 
periences here, he was chosen for 
the difficult and dangerous task on 
Mindanao Island. His headquarters 
were in Cebu and from here his 
work branched out all over the Phil- 
ippines. His description of the com- 
plicated type of research he was do- 
ing went completely over my head, 
but the two boats he brought back 
with him from the islands were the 
most unusual I have ever seen. They 
are the only two of their kind ever 
to be brought to the United States. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for their 
rarity is the $1,500.00 cold cash for 
freight to get them over here. 


John and Billie wanted to paddle 
down the Silver River from Silver 
Springs, and, believe me, it didn’t 
take much arguing or persuasion to 
get me to accompany them. It was 
my first experience in riding on an 
inverted razor blade, and I’m afraid 





I did not cut a very good picture 
the first few minutes I was aboard. 
Due to the outriggers, it is nearly 
impossible to upset either boat, but 
controlling one is a different story. 

The history of the two boats is a 
very interesting one. The larger boat 
is called a “Moro Vinta.” Vinta is 
the type of boat and Moro the tribe 
it is named after. The Moros, a Mo- 
hammedan tribe in the Philippines, 
are at war with someone nearly all 
the time, and the Vinta is their war 
canoe. The canoe illustrated here is 
20 feet long, and the outriggers are 
43 feet. It will carry a tremendous 
multicolored sail on a 28-foot mast, 
and, as previously stated will sail 
like the wind. The 20-foot canoe will 
carry about 10 of the smallish Moros 
out to sea to do battle. One of the 
features of the boat is the removable 
floor boards; they can be quickly 
lifted out of the way, allowing the 
men to hide securely behind the 
high sides of the boat. 

There is a story that a group of 
20 Vintas attacked a destroyer, and, 
although half of the boats were de- 
stroyed, enough of them got close 
enough so that their warring occu- 
pants could scale the sides of the 
destroyer, and with their vicious 
krises, kalis, and barongs, the fight- 
ing tools of the Moros, they killed 
all of the sailors aboard. 

There is an odd wrapping of black 
hair-like cord at the bow of every 
Vinta called the Anting-Anting. This 
is sort of a “rabbit’s foot” for the 
Moros. There are exactly 13 wrap- 
pings around the bow and a sym- 
bolic crossing of the cord to com- 
plete the pattern. It is said that it 
the Moro is hundreds of miles from 
home and the Anting-Anting comes 
loose, he will immediately put about 
and head for home. His voyage will 
be ill fated if he continues. 

The Moros travel great distances 
on the open ocean in their diminu- 
tive boats. On long trips, a platform 
is built on the outrigger braces 
which is used for a cooking and 
sleeping place, thus adding consider- 
able “deck” space to the boat. 

The Vintas are all hand hewn. The 
hull proper is “square cut” from a 
single log. The upper part is made 
of planking of four different kinds 
of wood, so selected that they con- 
tract and expand at different ratios, 
thus keeping a dry boat at all times. 
The upper planking is held together 
with wooden plugs. No metal is used 
and no wood preservatives of any 
kind are applied. 

Under way, the boat offers a rather 
peculiar sight, as there is no bow 
wave. The water is cut by the sharp 


bow and then curls around the spray 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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LOOKING FOR GAME? 
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“I'm going wild, gal . . . Leave me alone for awhile.” 
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Florida hunters can look forward 
to one of the best hunting seasons in 
several years. In almost all parts of 
the state, game populations are com- 
paratively better than in the last few 
years. 

Quail populations, especially in 
South Florida, are up this year. If 
there is no hurricane damage, the 
lower parts of the State will provide 
a bumper crop, and north Florida 
will be almost as good. 

Turkey and deer have both had a 
good year. The number of turkeys 
observed so far has been most en- 
couraging. Many flocks are to be 
seen in the old established areas, 
and other birds are showing up in 
new locations. The increase in deer 
is not so marked from last year as 
in turkey but there are plenty of 
animals to insure good hunting. 

The flight of ducks promises to be 
outstanding. A large crop of young 
was raised, and the early migration 
reports are most favorable. The num- 
ber of geese and coots will be about 
the same as last year, and the popu- 
lation of Florida ducks is better than 
in the last several years. 

The early dove shoot has given 
more birds to the hunter than many 
persons expected. Hunting has been 
good through the state generally, and 
prospects are that the December sea- 
son will be fully as successful. 

Squirrel do not present quite so 
bright a picture as the other species. 
In many areas, there will be no 
appreciable change from last year. 
Slight increases will be noted in 
others. 

All in all, unless there are serious 
losses due to hurricanes, hunters 
through the state can look forward 
to an outstanding season. 





“How about trying to tie on to me 
while you're waiting!” 
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Taxidermist Charles E. Horner, surrounded by mounted, life-like specimens in his attractive 
display room at Tavares. 


If we know our fishermen, espe- 
cially those from the North who ar- 
range their affairs so that they can 
slip away for a few weeks try at 
Florida’s largemouth bass—the local 
taxidermists are in for another busy 
season. 

The average sportsman would 
have to be mighty hungry to eat 
any part of that first big bronze- 
back he hauls from one of our many 
lakes or rivers. His first thought, 
after jumpy nerves and a pounding 
heart have quieted down to near 
normal, is of the pleasure he is still 
to have when he shows off this 
monstrous fish to his friends here 
and those back home. 


Fishing cronies, as a rule, are 
not prone to excitement over an oral 
account of great fishing feats, and 
even go so far as to insinuate that 
the tale is a downright lie. This is 
where the taxidermist comes in 
handy, for he can preserve the tro- 
phy, making it into a lasting me- 
mento of the thrilling event, and 
furnishing visible proof backing up 
the story. 

However, bass aren’t the only 
specimens that keep the taxidermist 
busy. All kinds of salt-water fish, 
birds, and animals are received by 
these specialists to be converted 
into life-like statues of the original 
subjects. 
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Taxidermist Chas. E. Horner of 
Tavares recently provided a fine 
assortment of stuffed animals and 
mounted bass for display in the 
Florida Wildlife office in Leesburg. 

Horner, who has been doing cus- 
tom work of this kind in Tavares for 
20 years, has received specimens 
from every state in the union and 
several provinces in Canada. Since 
his shop is located in the lake region 
of Central Florida, a majority of his 


work is performed on largemouth. 


black bass. Due to the fact’ that most 


_of the taxidermists of the state spe- 


cialize in mounting fish, Horner also 
has a large volume of bird and ani- 
mal orders. 


He advises fishermen who wish to 
have their trophies mounted to give 
some thought to the care of their 
fish during the interval between the 
time of the catch and delivery to 
the taxidermist. The fish should not 


be left in the water after it is dead, 
as the natural glue will dissolve and 
the scales will become loose. Keep it 
out of the hot sun which will dry 
out and deteriorate this natural ad- 
hesive. The fish can be kept in a re- 
frigerator three or four days or 
completely frozen for as long as 18 
months, if necessary, before being 
mounted. 





board on the bow. It le 
little wake as it moves. Best ex- 
plained—it parts the water as it 
goes along, then tucks it in behind 
it as it leaves. The long steering oar 
also “pinch hits” for a paddle for 
maneuvering the boat to shore. 
The smaller boat in the picture is 
called the Sabiran. It is made by the 
Visayans, a tribe of Christian Phil- 
ippinos. This boat is constructed 
partly in the native fashion and 
partly with the white man’s nails 
and paints. The Sabiran the author 
had the “pleasure” of piloting down 
the Silver River is 18 feet long and 
a good 12 inches wide at the top. 
Thank goodness for the faithful out- 
riggers; without them this story 
might not have been written. This 
razor-like craft is also sailed, and 
will travel with great speed over 
the waters. It carries a large tri- 
angular-shaped sail, and is used ex- 
tensively for inter-island travel and 
bay fishing. Once to the fishing 
grounds, the natives drop sail and 
paddle; it can easily be paddled at 
a speed fast enough to troll for 
mackerel. The construction of the 
Sabiran is very unique. The lower 
part of the hull and the long taper- 
ing bow and stern are shaped from 
an especially selected log. The sides, 
however, are built up from strips 
of woven bamboo called agakay. This 
basket weave is coated with a resin 
made from three different trees into 
a waterproof substance that is ap- 
plied boiling hot. It dries hard, and 
is entirely waterproof. The Sabiran 
is not a war canoe, and is painted 
many brilliant colors with Chinese 


lacquers. The boat in the picture is 
modestly painted—the outrigger a 
brilliant red, the hull a sky blue, and 
the sides a gleaming yellow. 

One of the largest boats on record, 
although only a scant five feet wide, 
is 87 feet long. It is used to haul 
rattan from the islands to a port to 
be shipped to the United States for 
our fancy rattan porch furniture. 

The writer has but one regret in 
closing this story and that is—the 
sails for the Vintas and the Sabiran 
had not arrived in the United States 
at the time this story went to press. 
I would like to take the steering 
oar of the Vinta and put her before 
the wind; I know of nothing that 
would thrill me more. END. 
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A mole found above ground does 
not take to its heels like many other 


animals. Instead it decides it has 
other business underground, and if 
in soft soil, will disappear from sight 
with surprising rapidity. Hawks and 
owls sometimes add a mole to their 
menus, but the birds have to be on 
the alert and quick, or the meal will 
escape. 


Surprisingly, perhaps, moles have 
some of the same characteristics as 
human beings. They are warm- 
blooded, have hair on their bodies 
(more than most men have on their 
chest), and Mother Mole feeds her 
babies with milk. That makes the 
mole a mammal, and related to peo- 
ple, although the relationship is dis- 
tantly removed. Actually, moles are 
more closely related to shrews, very 
small, mouselike animals that also 
eat insects. Moles, shrews, and their 
relatives are appropriately known as 
insectivores because of their insati- 
able appetites for insects. 


Mole hills and tunnels certainly 
don’t contribute to the beauty of 
lawns and gardens, and many times 
valuable plants are destroyed. In ad- 


dition, many people believe that the 
moles eat the roots of grasses, veg- 
etables, and flowers, leading to the 
setting of mole traps in the burrows. 
But actually, moles do considerably 
more good than harm. The food of 
most species consists of wire worms, 
cutworms, beetles and earthworms, 
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WATER GROUND 


and many of the insects eaten by 
the mole as it plows through its 
subterranean tunnel, are definitely 
harmful. 


With the exception of the so-called 
western mole, found on the western 
coast of North America and known 
to develop an appetite for flower 
bulbs, most moles are content to live 
and let live. Plowing along greedily 
through the earth, slurping down 


insects and worms, experiencing one 
gastronomic thrill after another, they 
are always hopeful that just around 
the next bend (in your flower garden 
or under your razor-clipped lawn), 

awaits 
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that if you take a three pound lady- 
fish, and a three pound bass, you 
will probably find that they weigh 
the same. (Or did someone else 
say that.) 


Ladyfish usually run from one to 
three pounds, and from one to three 
feet in length. They are found in 
the spring, summer and early fall in 
bays, and occasionally they move up 
into fresh water streams, as do many 
other salt water game fish, such as 
tarpon and snook. They are plenti- 
ful around the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the Atlantic Coast in the warm 
water areas. They also are found 
along the coast of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Ladyfish go by many names, such 
as Bone Jack, Big Eyed Herring, 
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Chiro, Tenpounder, and Bonefish, 


which is incorrect. 

As mentioned before, ladyfish are 
not good eating. The flesh is too 
bony and dry. To me, however, this 
is good news, because the commer- 
cial fishermen won’t be netting them, 
and inevitably reducing the supply 
of this spectacular fighter. 

Now if you’re wondering why 
such a gamey fish hasn’t received 
much publicity, all I can think of 
to say, is, “Who cares!” They are 
plentiful, they are inexpensive to 
pursue, and they are ideal for light 
tackle. I don’t hesitate to guarantee 
that you won’t be disappointed in 
the fighting qualities of this fish. 

Well now, it seems that writing 
about this Salty Siren, has me rest- 
less to go on the prowl for her again. 
It looks as though this is one fish 
that’s got its hooks into me. END. 
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Fresh Water Fish Love Pork 


The most consistently successful 
bass lure I know of for fishing weedy 
water is a pork frog, fished on a 
weedless hook with or without a 
spinner. There is something about 
the shimmying wiggle of the pork 
rind “legs” that bass find hard to 
resist. Then, too, the frog chunk on 
a weedless hook may be snaked 
through, over, and around the thick 
grass with almost no danger of hang- 
ing up, thus enabling the fisherman 
to reach the fish when they’re in 
deep cover. 

The frog-shaped pork chunk is 
just one of the many variations of 
pork rind, or “meat skin” as it is 
often called in Florida. It was ’way 
back in 1916 when Al Foss hit the 
market with the first pork-rind lures, 
among which was the still-popular 
Oriental Wiggler. Today, there are 
dozens of lures especially designed 
for use with pork rind, and all of 
them catch fish. 

When most bass fishermen think 
of pork rind, they think of a weed- 
less spoon. The spoon-and-pork strip 
combination accounts for a sizable 
percentage of the bass which wind 
up in someone’s frying pan, yet a 
great many fishermen do not know 
how to use their combination to the 
best effect. 


Simply casting the weedless spoon 
and pork rind out and reeling it in 
will not produce nearly so many 
strikes as working the rod tip, in- 
terrupting the retrieve to allow the 
spoon to sink with a fluttering ac- 
tion, and varying the speed of re- 
trieve to impart a struggling motion 
to the lure. As a general rule, the 
spoon and pork strip is most effec- 
tive when fished very slowly through 
the weeds. If the fish seem to want 
a fast retrieve—and at times bass 
like the lure to skim right on top 


of the water above the weeds—a 
pork chunk and spinner works bet- 
ter than a spoon. 

While pork rind and pork-rind 
lures are usually associated with 
fishing in grassy or snag-filled areas, 
these baits are also deadly in deep 
or open water. Spinner-and-pork 
strip or pork-chunk combinations are 
hard to beat for deep fishing when 
used with a clincher sinker about a 
foot above the hook and retrieved 
very slowly. Pork rind has abundant 
action, even on the extremely slow 
retrieves which are so effective when 
the bass lie deep and don’t have the 
ambition to chase their food actively. 
Try fishing your favorite pork-rind 
lure right on the bottom with a slow, 
erratic retrieve next time you find 
the bass off their feed. 

Bass aren’t the only fresh-water 
fish with a liking for pork. Crappies, 
bluegills, and shellcrackers are pork 
fiends. too. For crappies, try a small 
fly-rod spinner with an inch or so 
of pork strip trailing behind it. Fish 
it with an up-and-down motion, so 
that the spinner flutters as it sinks 
and spins as it is raised. The flash of 
the spinner gets their attention, and 
the tantalizing wiggle of the pork 
rind clinches the deal. 


For bluegills and shellcrackers, no 
bait or lure can surpass a %4-to-34- 
inch sliver of thin pork rind on a 
number 8 or 10 hook. This is best 
fished with a fly rod in the same 
manner as a wet fly, retrieved in 
slow jerks with pauses between each 
jerk to allow the pork to settle. Many 
strikes will come on the slack line 
while the pork rind is sinking, and 
you should be on your toes to detect 
the slight twitch of the line when 
such strikes occur. 

Pork rind is available these days 
in a number of different shapes and 
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SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA.—" Tit for tat,’ says this bullfrog who was placed in one 
of the poisonous snake pens as food at Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute here. This seldom seen 
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phenomenon of a frog eating a rattlesnake was witnessed by hundreds of visitors over the Send 10c for folder of descriptions, prices 
Labor Day weekend. Allen explained that certain snakes feed mainly on frogs which are and instructive knife manual. Fighting 
placed in the pens daily. This unlucky snake is a baby Eastern or Florida Diamond-backed Knife booklet, 50c. 


Rattlesnake, born at the institute just a few days previously. It is probably a daily occurrence 
for frogs to eat the young of certain snakes in their natural habitat, but it is rarely seen 
by human beings, Allen explained. Certain snakes, in turn, feed on frogs. The Eastern 
Diamond-backed Rattlesnake, however, prefers warm blooded prey. 





colors, one manufacturer alone mak- 
ing 10 different styles in four hues. 
You can get white pork rind, or red, 
or yellow, or green. You can get 
color combinations, such as red-and- 
white or green-and-white. You may 
buy your pork rind in the shape of 
a frog, a tadpole, in a plain strip or 
chunk, or in a strip with two tails. 
You can get jars of strips in any size 
from ¥% inch to six inches long, or 
pork frogs either light enough to 
cast with a fly rod or heavy enough 
for use with casting tackle. There is 
a pork rind for every purpose, and 
there is no more economical lure. 
Just about all fresh water game 
fish love pork, and a couple of jars 
of different styles should be in every 
tackle box. Don’t let ’em stay in the 
tackle box, however . . . use ’em! 


Recently, I picked up a jar of all- 
white pork frogs with the idea of 
giving them a try on spinning tackle 
in salt water. Used on a weedless 
hook on the grass flats of the Keys, 
they look like the ultimate in bone- 
fish lures. And what they won’t do 
to trout and grouper in the grassy 
areas in the west coast bays! But 
that’s another story ... anda good 
one. END. 
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By James P. Gill 


THE BLUEGILL 
(Lepomis Macrochirus ) 


“Well, now with hunting season 
approaching, I guess a lot of you 
fishermen are thinking more about 
game than about fish, but just so 
the guy that’s writing this won’t 
lose his job, I’ve consented to say 
a few words about us Bluegills— 
bream, as most of you know us. 

“There have been some pretty big 
names in the fish world come before 
us in this column—the tarpon, the 
largemouth black bass, the spotted 
weakfish—but just between you and 
me, I don’t feel a bit out-of-place. 
In fact, if it were a matter of popu- 
larity, I would probably make the 
top of the list. Yep, we’re the king 
of the pan fishes, found in almost 
every state in the country, sought 
after by millions of anglers yearly, 
and preferred by many to any other 
fish that swims. 


“We’re known, erroneously 
enough, by such colloquial names 
as perch, redbreast, bream, stump- 
knocker, etc., but our true name is 
Bluegill, derived from the large, 
black ear flap found on the tip of 
our gill cover. In the South, with 
which we are chiefly concerned, we 
are generally very dark in color, 
purplish, as it were, with seven or 
eight broad, dark vertical bars on 
our sides. Our undersides vary in 
color from a dusky copper to a bril- 
liant orange. 

“Our average weight, here in Flor- 
ida, is about three-quarters of a 


pound. But here, as in most of the 
South, it is not unusual for us to 
reach two or three pounds. The 
record Bluegill was caught in Ke- 
tona Lake, Alabama in 1950. He 
weighed 434 pounds and was 15 
inches long with an 18-inch girth. 
You can see by these figures that we 
are just about as broad as we are 
long. 

“We are largely a schooling fish, 
and when the angler catches one of 
us, he can be pretty sure there are 
others around. We are equally at 
home in rivers, ponds, streams, or 
lakes and prefer plenty of cover 
like lily pads, brush piles, stumps, 
or weed beds. We spawn in the 
spring and even as late as July, if 
the conditions are favorable. We 
don’t keep our spawning beds seg- 
regated from other individuals, like 
some of the pan fishes do, but pre- 
fer to keep them in “colonies,” 
usually in shallow water. The nest 
may be from six inches to two feet 
in diameter, depending on the guy 
that’s guarding it. The male guards 
the nest until the eggs hatch and 
stays with the young for a few days, 
after which they are on their own. 

“Tt is during this period of spawn- 
ing that many fishermen claim to 
be able to locate our beds by the 
smell of them. I don’t know about 
that, but some of them have sure 
made some terrific hauls while fish- 
ing over the beds. 

“We feed on all kinds of aquatic 
insects, small crustaceans, mollusks, 
small minnows, and some vegeta- 
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tion. However, the most common 
and popular bait by far, that is used 
by fishermen, is the earthworm. We 
love those babies and also have a 
particular taste for Catawba worms. 
Either one of these will usually re- 
ceive a warm welcome by a blue- 
gill, or any other pan fish for that 
matter. 


“Fishermen go on the quest for 
us bluegills with everything from 
an old stick and a bent pin to a 
fiber-glass fly rod and_ artificial 
lures. The latter, of course, is the 
most sport. On a light fly rod— 
either bamboo or glass—we will 
really give you a tussle. If you 
doubt that just ask anyone who has 
tried it. This method, besides being 
more fun, is much less bother to 
the fisherman since he doesn’t have 
to worry about changing his bait 
all the time. (Unless, mayhaps, we 
pop his leader for him.) Some of 
those small flys and fly-spinner rigs 
are the most irresistible things I 
ever laid eyes on. Also the smaller 
casting plugs like the Miracle Min- 
now, Dipsey Doodle, etc., and most 
of those small spinning lures will 
bring good results when cast or 
trolled slowly. And, naturally, the 
live baits like worms, crickets, grass- 
hoppers, and grubs will always take 
their toll. 


“Remember to fish where there’s 
plenty of cover like stumps, lily 
pads, hyacinths, etc., and also in 
the deep holes and channels where 
we congregate when it gets too cold 
or hot. 

“Were in Florida, you can take 
your pick of fishing spots. We are 
everywhere, we’re delicious eating, 
the limit on us is 25, and we’re just 
waiting to put a kink in that fly rod 
of yours. What are you waiting 
for?” END. 
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by Fred W. Jones 


IF WE ONLY KNEW! 


We have written before of the 
complexities of fish and game man- 
agement. We quickly admit that 
neither we, nor anyone else that we 
know, know all the answers. It is 
likely that no one ever will know ail 
the answers. 


But we can note trends; we can 
wonder why; we can reason; and 
sometimes we can come up with an 
answer that will contribute to the 
furtherance of conservation—which, 
after all, is simply better hunting and 
fishing in the future. 


We note, for instance, a trend in 
dove hunting in this state over the 
period of the past few years. Or, 
perhaps, we should say we note a 
trend in the number of some kinds 
of law violations. Those trends, or 
lack of trends, are of interest to 
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hunters because, if we knew exactly 
why they occur, we could then per- 
haps do something that would in- 
duce similar trends in regard to 
other violations. 

And violations of fish and game 
laws are invariably anti-conserva- 
tion and anti-better hunting and 
fishing in the future. 

Having spent some time in the 
field with wildlife officers for some 
years, we know for a fact that in 
dove fields there used to be so many 
men found shooting over baited 
fields and so many shooters with- 
out licenses. The numbers, if we 
remember correctly, used to run 
about even. Gradually however, the 
proportions changed. Shooters are 
found, arrested, and convicted today 
in about the same numbers they 
were four or five years ago for 
shooting doves over baited fields. 
But the number of shooters in the 
fields without licenses has dropped 
off impressively. 

This year, for instance, in the 13- 
county area of the South Florida Di- 
vision of the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commsision, more than 
100 arrests were made charging 
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shooting over baited fields in the 
first ten days of the season. But in 
that time, and in that area, not one 
single case had been made for hunt- 
ing without a license. 

Now, things like that do not “just 
happen.” There is always a reason 
for human behavior. As we said 
before, we don’t know what it is in 
this case. We do not pretend to know 
why hunters should continue to vio- 
late a federal law concerning baiting 
fields (particularly when it is an 
easy violation to apprehend) while 
at the same time become more and 
more compliant about obtaining 
licenses. 

The whole point of the trend is 
that there IS a trend. Something 
caused that trend. It is a beneficial 
trend. Therefore, if we could find 
the answer, we might find a way to 
induce a similar trend in other types 
of violations—and, of course, that 
would mean just that much better 
hunting and fishing in the future. 

Florida, this year, tried an “ex- 
periment” in dove shooting. It was 
of course, the “early” season. Biol- 
ogists and game management person- 
nel went into the thing with their 
fingers crossed—hopeful but not 
sure what would result. Hunters, 
except in two or three counties 
where such seasons had been the 
rule before, were extremely pessi- 
mistic. 

However, a rather hasty state- 
wide check shows that the early 
season has “paid off” in most areas. 
Dove shooting has been far better 
than most people expected. We per- 
sonally checked many hunters with 
the limit in North Central and 
South Central Florida during the 
first week. Wildlife officers report 
the same findings. 

There have been local exceptions. 
Oddly enough, perhaps, shooting in 
Polk County was poor while such 
adjacent counties as Manatee, Hills- 
borough and Sarasota enjoyed ex- 
cellent shooting. 

And one last observation—we’re 
not a biologist, incidently, just an 
ordinary Joe who likes to hunt and 
fish and write about it, so this is 
strictly our own observation and by 
no means official—we believe that 
most of the birds shot during this 
early season have been “residents.” 
This was indicated in part by the 
number of juvenile birds taken. We 
do not believe that the migratory 
birds had arrived at that time. It 
may well be that Frank Winston, 
state dove biologist, will have some 
information on this point in a few 
weeks when he gets banding and 
dyeing reports in and assembled. 

END. 
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by DON COOK 


Before going into the business of 
this column, I would like to thank 
all the readers for the interest 
shown in the preceding articles. It 
is very gratifying to know that peo- 
ple read what you sometimes find 
very hard to write. I feel that some 
of our discussions in this column 
may be of help to somebody, and 
I also know from the response re- 
ceived that people are interested in 
Florida shooting and in the most 
ideal arms available for our type 
of hunting. 

In this column we will presently 
outline the good and bad points of 
the slide action, trombone action, 
or just plain pump gun, to most of 
our readers. Let me state briefly 
that, due to price range, there are 
considerably more pump guns used 
in the state today than all other 
guns put together. There are other 
reasons besides price which create 
this condition—weight, design, and 
excellent adaptability to all types 
of shooting. | 

In line with what we discussed 
last month—it is easy to understand 
why most of our shooters using 
pump guns are unsuited to the gun. 
Please reread this last statement. 
There is nothing wrong with a pump 
gun; in fact it is one of the finest 
actions and finest balanced guns of 
all types. The only fault in using 
the pump gun is that most of us 
do not shoot enough that it be- 
comes second nature to reload with 
the recoil, thus making an addi- 
tional thought wave which must be 
transmitted to the shoulder, both 
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hands, and the eye—a more compli- 
cated job of shooting than that avail- 
able with the automatic. 

Since, in the automatic part of 
the gas pressure is expended in op- 
erating the action, it is only logical 
to assume that there would be 
slightly less recoil in the automatic 
than in the pump gun. By the same 
token, since in the pump gun all 
force is expended forward in the 
barrel, it is only logical to assume 
that the muzzle force of your shot 
would be greater than with the 
automatic weapon. Think back to 
probably the first gun you owned 
—which in my case was a single 
barrel 12 gauge Stevens—and I 
think you will remember that the 
gun “kicked” harder than any gun 
you have ever shot. It also carried 
and killed at a greater distance than 
our present day automatics, since 
no portion of the force expended 
by the powder was used in reload- 
ing for another shot. 

In general, the shooter of the slide 
action job of today is limited to 
one, or at most two effective shots 
at any given game, due to the fact 
that we do not shoot enough to 
attain the high degree of muscular 
and nervous cooperation necessary 
to reach perfection in the use of 
this particular weapon. Since most 
of our slide actions are one-piece 
firing pins, dry-firing practice does 
not in any way damage the action. 
I suggest that those finding it hard 
to get the greatest amount of effi- 
ciency from this action follow a few 
simple rules in practice-hunting. 


Place a target of any kind at ap- 
proximately 30 yards distance, as- 
sume the stance used in the type of 
hunting you do most—sitting, walk- 
ing, or crouching—carry your weap- 
on with ease, look steadily at the 
target for a period of about a minute 
or a minute and a half, throw your 
weapon up with your eyes closed, 
fire your gun, open your eyes and 
see where you shot. Try 25 “rounds” 
each day until you are shooting di- 
rectly into the target at all times. 
I know this may sound foolish to 
you, but I can assure you that after 
one week of this practice, you will 
be surprised at the results, because 
after that time you will find that 
you have a target in your pattern 
20 out of the 25 rounds, shooting 
blindfold. Practice of this kind is 
the only way a person can obtain 


perfection in the use of this weapon, 


unless he has the time and the 
money to actually shoot the gun 500 
or more rounds each year. 


In the course of this practice 
shooting, should you detect a dis- 
crepancy in your aim which con- 
sistently shows up—such as shoot- 
ing high, low, to the right, or to the 
left—then I would suggest that a 
competent stockmaker, gunsmith, or 
possibly a consistant trapshooter be 
consulted and a correction in stock 
length or drop be considered. Since 
fitting a stock is a matter of trial 
and error, the best advice obtain- 
able will save you plenty of money 
before you are through making al- 
terations. Therefore, consistence in 
practice of the type described above 
is necessary in order that your ad- 
viser can properly diagnose your 
case and prescribe the right correc- 
tion. Florida is very fortunate in 
having some very good stock men 
in nearly every part of the state. 
Upon request, I would be glad to 
recommend the one nearest your 
community. 


With the thought in mind that 
we can improve our shooting with 
practice, I feel that, at a later date, 
I should incorporate in this. column 
some of my readers’ reactions to 
the practice exercises outlined 


above. It has always been my opin- 
ion that most shooters were losing 
the high degree of efficiency possible 
with this weapon because they 
lacked the practice necessary to ob- 
tain perfection. 


END. 



























































By STAN B. (DOC.) WADE 


SSUMING THAT one is equipped 
A with a good stiff fly rod with 


the backbone necessary — to 
handle relatively heavy bass bugs, 
large streamers, spinner-flies, and 
fly rod spinners and plugs, the next 
problem is what to do about a fly 
line. Among new fly-fishermen there 
is almost as much uncertainty about 
fly LINE as there is in buying a 
good fly ROD. Most of the stuff 
written and seen in the ads of line 
manufacturers makes it sound like 
a difficult undertaking indeed to fit 
a line to a rod. Some writers con- 
demn soft-finished lines—others will 
have nothing else. Some can see only 
a double-tapered line—others must 
have a torpedo-head or some special 
type of line. Most of this stuff is 
pure bunk. 

Let us first consider the function 
of a fly line. What is it for, anyhow? 
To haul in the fish we hope to catch? 
Of course, but we must first catch 
him, which involves hooking him, 
and to accomplish that we must first 
of all CAST the FLY to the fish by. 
means of the line. Remember that 
there is insufficient weight in the 
fly itself to permit casting it as a 
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plug is cast. The weight we must 
have to cast a fly is ALL in the 
LINE—the leader and fly simply go 
along for the ride. The line makes 
the rod “work” to multiply the power 
applied by the wrist at the butt of 
the rod. How much of this power 
inherent in the rod that can be made 
to CAST the LINE depends on the 
line and its suitability for the job. 

The commonest error made by em- 
bryo fly fishermen is to select too 
light a line. Even a size “F”’ fly line 
looks awfully thick to one accus- 
tomed to seeing casting lines of 
monofilament, but a size “F”’ fly line 
is too light for any decent fly rod. 
In terms of what the fish think about 
it, we can forget the size or color of 
the line as all the fish sees—or should 
see—is the fly or bug, and perhaps 
the leader. The only important con- 
sideration is whether a line casts 
well on a given rod. 

Fly lines are either enameled or 
oil-filled. (Enameled lines are really 
only painted and not worth buying.) 
They fall into two broad categories 
—hard-finished and _soft-finished— 
and two materials, silk or nylon. 
They are made in three general 


shapes—level, double-tapered, and 
“torpedo-head” (also called “for- 
ward-taper,” ‘“bug-taper,” ‘“three- 
diameter,’ and other names). Hard- 
finished lines are excellent, except 
those which are too “wiry” and tend 
to kink or twist while being stripped 
back through the guides after a cast 
and will then not “shoot” through 
the guides on the business cast. This 
fault, if you have such a line, can 
often be corrected by stretching the 
line and giving it a good rub-down 
with silicone or hard wax line-dress- 
ing. Some such lines lose their wiry 
feel with use and are then one of 
the best lines, long wearing and long 
casting. Many excellent anglers pre- 
fer them even if they do take some 
“breaking in.” Other equally skillful 
anglers insist on soft-finished lines. 
What it adds up to is—like whether 
one prefers a blonde to a brunette 
or vice versa—simply a _ personal 
preference. 


As to the shapes or style of fly 
lines, it is another story; these are 
important considerations. First, in 
the matter of expense: Level lines, 
meaning lines of the same diameter 


from one end to the other, are 
cheaper, albeit usually shorter, than 
the other shapes. Most are 25 to 30 
yards long; some only 20 yards. 
Double-tapered lines are level in 
the middle and tapered to smaller 
sizes at both ends so that they can, 
in theory at least, be reversed to 
give double wear. Torpedo-head 
lines have a forward tapered section 
which swells in the course of a few 
feet to a large “belly” that provides 
the weight needed to cast well, and 
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then taper quickly down to a long 
length of running or shooting line, 
usually one size larger than the 
front end or “point” of the line. The 
heavy belly may be anywhere from 
20 to 30 feet or more and the overall 
length may be as much as 42 yards. 
For example, a popular size isG BF 
—meaning a “G” size point, which 
tapers in from 8 to 15 feet up to size 
“B,” which tapers in turn to size “F” 
running line for the rest of its length. 
These are the most expensive lines, 
and the thing to buy, if you know 
what you are getting in relation to 
the rod. The wrong size might ne- 
cessitate finding somebody to take 
it off your hands—and such trades 
are sometimes costly. 


Any fly rod worth owning will 
handle more than one type or shape 
of line. Usually, a rod fitted with a 
size “D” level line will also handle 
an HCH double taper or a GBF 
torpedo-head. In other cases, a rod 
fitted with size “C” level lines will 
handle the same tapers. 


















JOE BORDEN’S 
Silver Springs Cruises 


DOCKS: 
Oklawaha River Bridge, State Highway 
40, Just 10 Miles East of 


OCALA, FLORIDA 
Modern ® Comfortable © Safe 


GLASS BOTTOM BOATS 


A 14 mile, 2 hour cruise through wild- 
life jungle, over crystal clear waters, a 
complete trip from mouth to source, 
showing the Famous Silver Springs, too! 


“JUST AS THE INDIANS LEFT IT’— 
YES! JOE BORDEN SHOWS ALL. 


I recommend that beginners learn 
to cast with a level line of soft-finish, 
using a sharply tapered leader at 
least 9 feet long so that the bulky 
fly line will be well away from the 
fly or bug. A good oil dressed soft- 
or hard-finished level line can be 
bought for around $3. Double-tapers 
will run nearer $10, and up, while 
torpedo-heads may run up to $15 
(and be well worth it to those expert 
enough to take advantage of them). 


Always remember, that nylon fly 
lines stretch easily; if you get snag- 
ged, do not pull violently on the 
line or you will crack the outside 
“skin,” which will not stretch as oe 


much as the braided core. The Wile believe the Tackle Dealer 

idk oe aeeront ri is a very special fellow. He gives Fopemore for your 
noisy going through the guides. money in extra services than is ordinarily expected of 
There is no cure for a line so abused any dealer That's because most tackle dealers are 

—just replace it and resolve not to sportsmen themselves, and have great first hand 


do it again. Silk lines must be care- 
fully dried and dressed after each 
use, as silk will rot. If used in salt 


knowledge of their own local area. It takes a fisherman 
to tell a fisherman. We suggest you ask your tackle 


water, wash the line and dry it dealer for advice...and take it. This is one time 
thoroughly in loose coils or on a when free advice is worth its weight in fish. It’s only 
line drier before dressing it. Sili- a doe | Lie danlér acbikok advice 

cone line dressings seem best to me. CIEE OU IS nent Ast 
Remember, too, that silk lines are - in return. Just tell him (when you've asked for an item 
heavier than nylon lines, so that a he does not have in stock) he can get it, and most 

rod will often: be-titted!. wath ils anything else in the fishing tackle line, promptly from 


line a size smaller than it needs in 
nylon. I expect to see synthetic fly 
lines in the near future which will 
outclass anything we have had in 
the past. 


Last month’s Florida Wildlife gave 
a chart of lines recommended for 
rods of various stiffness and lengths. 
Experience will teach you—better 
than anyone can tell you—just what 
lines work best on your rod. END. hw, 
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PICAL SPRING-FED 
WATER-FRONTS 


® Investments 
@ Farms 

® Ranches 

® New Island Development 
Florida’s Largest Spring- 
fed Water 


NONE FINER FOR CRUISER 
ANCHORAGE 


RONNIE GREEN 


REGISTERED REAL ESTATE BROKER 
PHONE 2813—-BOX 942 
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. . . together with some species of salt water fish are caught from 
front yard. This attractive property on crystal clear Crystal River with 
two beautiful clear springs supplying swimming pool and boat basin. 
Has nine rooms, porch, sundeck and car port. 


$27,500.00 


Also we offer Motels, Inns, River, Gulf and Lake-front Properties. 


FRANK D. HOWARD REALTOR 


PHONE 44 


than Long Island ones, etc. As a 
matter of fact, however, there is not 
much difference in flavor between 
one terrapin and another, or even 
between the diamondback terrapin 


REAL 
ESTATE 


40 acres with 900-foot water- 
front on Homosassa River— 
ready for development. Price 
$37,500. Terms. 


WATER-FRONT HOMES AND 
LOTS: ON:-GCRYSTAL RIVER 


R. O. JONES 


REAL ESTATE * INSURANCE 


Phone 2661 Crystal River, Florida 
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and some of our common fresh- 
water turtles! 

In some parts of the country, dia- 
mondback terrapins were practically 
exterminated by the constant hunt- 
ing, and so various people began to 
operate terrapin farms. The farms 
proved to be very successful, and 
some are still in operation although 
the terrapin “fad” has died down in 
recent years. Today, diamondback 
terrapins from Florida can be bought 
at 30 cents each. 

Four closely related kinds of dia- 
mondback terrapins inhabit Florida. 
The southern diamondback terrapin 
occurs on the Atlantic Coast. In ex- 
treme southern Florida and around 
the Keys, is found the mangrove 
terrapin. Most of the Gulf Coast is 
inhabited by the Florida diamond- 
back terrapin, while the Mississippi 
diamondback terrapin ranges west- 
ward from the vicinity of Pensacola. 
The Florida diamondback terrapin 
is the kind shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs. These four terra- 
pins are all rather similar in habits, 
as far as is known. 

In spring or summer, the female 
terrapin leaves the water and hunts 
for a sandy spot in which to deposit 
her eggs. She scoops out a hole about 
six inches deep, lays eight or ten 
eggs, and covers the hole up again. 
Raccoons often dig up the nest and 
eat the eggs. However, the same fe- 
male may lay several times during 
a season, and at least one of her nests 
is apt to escape the raccoons and 
other predators. In about three 
months, the babies hatch and make 
their way to the water. Growth is 
fairly rapid, the turtles becoming 
mature in five or six years. The fe- 
males reach a much greater size 
than the males. The latter are seldom 
more than five inches in shell length, 
while the females reach eight or nine 
inches. 

These turtles feed mainly upon 
snails. They also eat small crabs and 
other sea creatures, and occasionally 
they nibble at salt-water plants. 

Diamondback terrapins are com- 
monly found with barnacles on the 
shell. Recently, however, the Reptile 
Institute received a terrapin with a 
heavy growth of oysters. The oysters 
weighed the turtle down, so that it 
was forced to swim in a vertical 
position. In spite of this, it seemed 
to be quite healthy and well-fed! 
Some wit remarked that here was 
the makings for an oyster stew and 
turtle soup, all at the same time. 
This remarkable specimen is shown 
in an accompanying photograph. 

The oyster-incrusted terrapin was 
photographed by Tony Stevens, and 
the other terrapin by Bruce Mozert. 

END. 
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Spinning seems to be in the news 
now, so two of the better volumes 
are being reviewed this time. This 
new sort of fishing has taken the 
country by storm, and fishermen on 
the coastal areas of Florida have 
been quick to take on this new form 
of angling. 

FRESH AND SALT WATER 
SPINNING, by Eugene Burns. A. S. 
Barnes And Company, New York 
City. In his book, Burns tells how 
this spinning business came to have 
a revival here in America, after 
having its origin in England many, 
many years ago. 

Burns has covered the subject 
thoroughly and in a typical fash- 
ion, giving all the highlights, and 
then getting down to the basic in- 
formation and data which make a 
book good. Well printed and illus- 
trated, it is a bargain at the cost 
of $1.50, for anyone at all who is 
interested in learning something 
about this fascinating new angling 
activity. 

SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN 
SPINNING, by Joseph D. Bates, Jr. 
The Rockland Tackle Co., Inc., Suf- 
fern, N. Y. Here in 40 pages of text 
and pictures is a booklet printed as 
a paper-bound pamphlet, telling you 
everything you should know about 
mastering the art of spinning. The 
author is a nationally recognized 
authority on the subject, and he’s 
put into words the basic principles 
of this new sport. 

It has often been said that spin- 
ning is the difference between bait- 
casting and fly-casting, and in his 
book, Bates explains how this new 
angling method differs from either 
of the other two. Here is definitely 
a buy that no one can pass up, for 
the cost is a quarter, and the read- 
ing matter alone is worth that. 

Bates doesn’t promise that he’ll 
make you an expert at spinning after 
having read his book, but he does 
present the rudiments of the art, 
and he says “that proficiency can 
only be obtained by practice” after 
you have learned the rudiments. 
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held this past summer, back up this 
selection. In 14 weeks, anglers en- 
tered 131 bass weighing over the 
minimum six-pound limit, with a 
total weight of 1,044 pounds... and 
this did not include the “little ones” 
—the four and five pounders that 
failed to make the minimum weight 
limit. 

With all this publicity about bass, 
it would seem that the bronzebacks 
were all that inhabited these waters, 
but, oddly enough, this region also 
provides some of the finest crappie 
fishing to be found anywhere. How- 
ever, the crappies do not get the play 
from anglers that the bass receive. 

After, I had circled Little Lake 
George... seen hundreds of anglers 
trying all kinds of bait . . . photo- 
graphed several fine strings of fish 
...I1 headed back to Welaka, where 
I brought to a close an eventful and 
interesting cruise along the famous 
St. Johns .. . truly a fisherman’s 
river. END. 


Very few birds are harmful. Most birds do 
a lot of good by helping the farmer to con- 
trol weeds and insects. 


Two waterfowl species, the wood duck 
and the Florida mallard, are important per- 
manent residents of the State. 


Even under good conditions, the life of a 
quail is very short. Only a few of each sea- 
son’s crop survive to breed. 


A person who hunts or fishes without a 
license when he should have one is cheating 
—he is trying to get a share of our natural 
resources for which he is not willing to pay 
his part. 
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Trained for Hunting and Field Trials. 

We have openings for a few bird dogs. 

We Use Live Birds in 
All Trai . 
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nally covered 120,000 acres and was 
put under management as a result of 
a cooperative agreement with P. C. 
Crapps & Sons. Since that time, ap- 
proximately 105,000 acres have been 
added through similar agreements 
with Consolidated Naval Stores, 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Company, and 
the Howell Estates. 

In 1951 five additional areas in 
Palm Beach, Volusia, Collier and 
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Hendry Counties were added. Ad- 
ditional areas in Sumter and Glades 
Counties will probably be under 
management fer the 1952-53 season 
and negvtiations are under way for 
other areas in Hendry and Baker 
Counties. Detailed information re- 
garding all active areas is presented 
in the accompanying table. 


The Farmton Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area in Volusia County is 
unique in that an outright lease is 
paid for the land and half of this 
lease is paid by Volusia County. This 
latter arrangement was made possi- 
ble largely through the efforts of the 
well organized and highly coopera- 
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tive Volusia County sportsmen’s 
organizations. 


On most of the present public 
hunting acreage and in planning 
further expansion of Florida’s pub- 
lic hunting program on private lands 
a maximum of 10¢ per acre per 
year is being used as the basic 
cost consistent with the Commis- 
sion’s financial resources and the 
demand for public hunting. From 
one to two cents of this amount is 
to be spent for initial development, 
such as fence construction, pasture 
improvement, or fire protection that 
is considered directly beneficial to 
the landowner. The remaining 8¢ is 
for law enforcement, habitat im- 
provement, and other management 
necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of game supplies on the areas. 


Part of the cost of operating public 
hunting areas is obtained from rev- 
enue from the five dollar public 
hunting stamp. This stamp, first put 
into effect in 1951, entitles its pur- 
chaser to participate in all of the 
public hunts, except the Charlotte 
quail hunt, the Ocala archery hunt, 
the various October bear hunts, and 
the hunt held on the Eglin Air Force 
Reservation. The latter hunt is con- 
ducted by the Air Force. A total of 
approximately 1,405,000 acres is thus 
available to the hunter for $5.00. 


At the time the public hunting 
survey was conducted in the fall of 
1951, Alabama, with approximately 
10,000 acres of private lands opened 
to controlled hunting, was the only 
other southeastern state with a pub- 
lic hunting program based on private 
lands. Florida’s leadership in this 
field is assisted by a number of fac- 
tors. For example, land ownership 
in Florida probably lends itself to 
such a program to a greater degree 
than in other southeastern states due 
to the high percentage of land in 
cattle ranch or timber holdings. As- 
sociated with this factor and without 
question the primary reason for the 
success of Florida’s public hunting 
program is the fact that many of the 
big land holdings in Florida are in 
the hands of realistic, civic minded 
concerns or individuals who recog- 
nize the problem of supplying hunt- 
ing for the average man and are 
willing to do their part toward solv- 
ing it. Also of some significance is 
the fact that Florida is more or less 
a pioneer state and in many sections 
the average man does not accept 
fencing and posting against hunting 
of lands that until very recently 
were wide open. In many counties 
in Florida it is practically impossible 
to obtain a trespass conviction for 
hunting. 

Back of this attitude is the con- 
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cept of the game belonging to the 
people as opposed to the idea that 
an individual has the right to pre- 
vent trespass on his land. This has 
been the subject of bitter contro- 
versy throughout the state and both 
viewpoints have much to be said in 
their favor. Regardless of which 
viewpoint is correct, the fact that 
this controversy exists constitutes a 
major factor in negotiations for pub- 
lic hunting rights on private lands, 
since the Commission’s program of- 
fers the best available solution to the 
problem. Through a public hunting 
agreement with the Commission, the 
landowner retains complete control 
over his land and its particular re- 
sources that are unquestionably his 
private concern. At the same time 
he is relieved of the headaches ac- 
companying the responsibility for a 
resource, fish and game, that tra- 
ditionally belongs to the people. 


The landowner receives such tan- 
gible benefits as fencing, fire pro- 
tection, and assistance in the pre- 
vention of trespass, but by far his 
greatest benefit is the general good- 
will resulting from his contributing 
his land for public hunting purposes. 
In all cases the placing of an area 
under cooperative wildlife manage- 
ment has resulted in reduced burn- 
ing, fence cutting, timber theft, and 
cattle theft. The program has been 
particularly effective in stopping 
trespass of a malicious type fre- 
quently brought about by public 
resentment against the landowner 
fencing his property. 


Similarly, on all management areas 
previously suffering from overshoot- 
ing, there has been a steady increase 
in deer and turkey in spite of the 
fact that the areas are still open to 
hunting. Three factors are believed 
to be largely responsible for such in- 
creases: improved protection against 
illegal hunting resulting from: in- 
creased law enforcement personnel 
assigned to such areas; improved 
game habitat resulting from food 
planting and maintenance of turkey 
and quail feeders, as well as pasture 
improvement and controlled burn- 
ing designed specifically to benefit 
game; and finally but possibly of 
greatest importance—improved pub- 
lic attitudes. Contributing to the last 
named point is the fact that the 
average hunter feels a personal re- 
sponsibility for the game on the 
management areas since it is being 
produced with his license money for 
his use rather than for a select few. 
This has tended to eliminate one of 
the major excuses used as moral 
justification for game law violations 
and trespass—that since a particular 
tract is posted against the public, the 
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average man must resort to law vio- 
lations for his hunting. 

In addition to the public hunting 
areas owned by private concerns and 
other State and Federal agencies, the 
Commission owns two large tracts of 
land—the Charlotte Wildlife Man- 
agement Area consisting of approxi- 
mately 62,000 acres in Charlotte 
County, and 52,000 acres of the 97,- 
000 acre J. W. Corbett Wildlife Man- 
agement Area in Palm Beach Coun- 
ty. The remaining 45,000 acres of the 
latter area belong to the Indian 
Trail Ranch, Incorporated. A con- 
trolled hunt was conducted on the 
Indian Trail portion of this area in 
1951 and will again be conducted in 
1952. The entire area will be opened 
to controlled hunting when game 
populations, already tremendously 
bolstered by stocking of wild trapped 
turkey and deer, justify such a hunt. 

Since 1950 a special quail hunt 
has been held on the Charlotte Wild- 
life Management Area. This hunt 
has proved extremely popular, and 
all except a very few of the hun- 
dreds of hunters using the area have 
registered approval of the plan in 
effect whereby excellent quail hunt- 
ing is supplied by the Commission 
at a cost of $5.00 per day. In 1951, 
312 hunters killed 2,456 birds, with 
an average bag of 7.30 birds per 
day. In 1952, 431 hunters killed 
3,034 birds with an average bag of 
6.25 birds per day. From the response 
to this hunt, it is evident that the 
average Florida quail hunter is more 
than willing to pay a reasonable fee 
for good quail shooting. 

The Commission also conducts 
special bear and archery hunts. The 
bear hunts are held on the Osceola 
and Apalachicola Wildlife Manage- 
ment Areas and on other selected 
areas in the state in October. These 
hunts must be reserved in advance 
by contacting the Commission. These 
hunts are under the direct super- 
vision of Wildlife Officers. Each bear 
hunt permit costs $50.00, which 
covers all members of the hunting 
party. The 1952 archery hunt is held 
on the Ocala Wildlife Management 
Area from October 17 through Oc- 
tober 26. Only long bow and arrow 
can be used on this hunt. 

Florida’s public hunting lands do 
not now have the maximum supplies 
of game of which they are capable of 
supporting. On all of them, however, 
game populations are being increas- 
ed—in some cases by stocking and 
complete protection for a number of 
years; in others by controlling the 
legal harvest and curtailing viola- 
tions. In all cases, these activities are 
supplemented by progressive habitat 
improvement measures. 

Nevertheless, certain of our pub- 


lic hunting areas are second to none 
in the entire United States. Nowhere 
is there available to the public man- 
aged bobwhite quail hunting equal 
to that found on the Charlotte Wild- 
life Management Area. Nowhere is 
there available to the public wild 
turkey hunting equal to that of the 
Hendry and Collier Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas. Public deer hunting 
on the Eglin Air Force Reservation 
is probably equal or superior to any 
in the Southeast. 


Every Florida hunter is familiar 
with the reasons we must have man- 
aged public hunting lands. The in- 
crease in human population, the post- 
ing of private lands, and the destruc- 
tion of game habitat by agricultural 
and other economic development has 
tremendously reduced the territory 
and game available for the average 
hunter. Unless an aggressive pro- 
gram of supplying public hunting is 
undertaken by the agency responsi- 
ble for hunting, it will disappear as 
a recreational heritage of the average 
American, and as is already in Eu- 
rope will become the privilege of 
only the very wealthy. 


At present, most thinking hunters 
are accepting the realistic point of 
view that the day of free hunting 
for the average man is largely over 
and that every hunter is going to 
have to pay a reasonable sum for 
the privilege of hunting. The prob- 
lem is not one of supplying free 
hunting but one of supplying hunt- 
ing at a price the average man can 
afford to pay. The Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
accepted the responsibility for solv- 
ing this problem, and in our opinion 
has made tremendous strides in the 
past four years toward the solution. 


Because of the success of coopera- 
tive public hunting programs in the 
past, there is a growing willingness 
on the part of the responsible timber 
and cattle producer to place his land 
under a managed hunting agreement. 
There is every reason to believe that 
from three to five million acres can 
be added to Florida’s public hunting 
acreage within the next few years if 
we continue to receive the support 
of interested citizens and officials and 
necessary funds at the rate of ten 
cents per acre are made available. 

END. 
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TED ZAMOSKI---Jeweler 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 
FISHING INFORMATION A PLEASURE 


Located on Highway 17 


QUALITY CLOTHING 
MEN AND LADIES 


E & W STORE 
EDW. PRESTON, Proprietor 


YOUR SPORTING NEEDS 
OUR DELIGHT 


PRODUCERS HARDWARE CO. 


Bob Boldrick Joe Pickens 


IT’S TRUE 


JOHN T. PEACOCK & SONS 
FURNITURE DEALERS 
BUSTER PRIOR, Proprietor 


FOR ALL YOUR VACATION NEEDS 
Visit 
JOE E. THOMAS at 
THOMAS DRUG STORE 


Freeze Your Fish—Get Your Groceries 


Lee's Food Center & Locker Plant 


See 


HARRY LEE PHONE 143 


FISHING INFORMATION AT 
HORNING HARDWARE 


See 
JIMMY LONG 


SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 
FISHING * GUNS * AMMUNITION 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 


Western Auto Associate Store 








LOCATED IN THE 


“BASS CAPITAL 


Located in the heart of the “BASS CAPITAL OF 
THE WORLD,” Crescent City is situated on “the 
ridge,’ the only elevated land in Florida, you enjoy 
summer breezes and mild winters, an ideal year- 
round climate for recreation, or rest. We invite you 
to come see for yourself... 


WELCOME SPORTS FOLK 
VISIT OUR FRIENDLY BANK 


Peoples Bank of 
Crescent City 


S. E. WARNER, President 
PHILIP H. SARGENT, Vice President 
H. R. KNAPP, Cashier 
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GEOGRAPHICALLY surrounded by the best bass 
fishing in the entire world, Crescent City points with 
pride at the monster bronzebacks taken every month 
of every year from Crescent Lake, Dunn’s Creek, 
the St. Johns River, Big and Little Lakes George, 
and sixty five inland lakes, all within twelve miles 
of its business district, that form the famous BASS 
CAPITAL OF THE WORLD. 


SPANISH funereal moss hangs lazily from the hun- 
dreds of giant oak trees that line her streets where 
attractive homes with beautiful gardens express the 
pride of their owners. 


CRESCENT CITY is equally noted for her excellent 
citrus fruits, and champion Hereford cattle that graze 
in perpetually green pastures. 


CIVIC and sports clubs keep an active schedule of 
eventful days and nights. Some of these organiza- 
tions are: Rotary, Lions, Boosters, Bass Capital Out- 
board Association, Woman’s Club, Junior Woman’s 
Club, Garden Club, Business and Professional Wom- 
an’s Club, New England Club, Pine Needle Club, 
Parent Teachers Association, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and a senior Chamber. 


BEAUTIFUL school buildings and practically all 
denominations of churches enhance the city whose 
fishing fame draws thousands of sports-minded peo- 
ple annually. 


CRESCENT CITY, where warm hospitality is a 
habit rather than a slogan, invites you to enjoy 
its abundance of fighting black bass, mild winters, 
and cool summers. 
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The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoer 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 15c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $2.25. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking facilities, 


Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. Box 
388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 





DOGS FOR SALE 





BEAGLES—Registered sire; straight dam. Puppies 
$10; trained $30.—DR. DENSER, Chattahoochee, 
Florida. 





FISH BAIT FOR SALE 
LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


GREY CRICKETS—THE BEST BAIT. $1.50 per 
hundred postpaid. Take BREAM and SHELL- 
CRACKERS. Dealers Wanted. LUCKY LURE 
CRICKET, Leesburg, Florida. 


RED WIGGLERS—500 for $2.00. Postpaid. Whole- 
sale prices to dealers. — GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


FISH WORMS—Jumbo Reds, hand picked. Live 
delivery and count guaranteed. $5.50 per 1,000 
in gallon container. $6.00 per 1,000 in cartons of 
100. Prepaid. No C.O.D. orders.—BASS CAPITAL 
WORM FARM, San Mateo, Florida. 


GUNS—AMMUNITION 


FRANCHISED POLY-CHOKE INSTALLERS. Flor- 
ida’s most complete gun servicing shop. Refinish- 
ing, restocking, customizing, plating and bluing. 
Any safe gun repaired and serviced. All work 
guaranteed. Bona-fide dealers’ trade solicited.— 
DON COOK’S GUN BLUING SHOP, Clay at Fair- 
banks, Winter Park, Florida. 





REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 
“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sportsman’s 
Paradise, fishing camps. river front homes, 


groves, business opportunities. — E. J. TeRONDE, 
Crescent City, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE & BUSINESS PROPERTIES 








THE BLACK BASS CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 
and the St. Johns River Sportsman’s Paradise. 
River and lake frontages, business opportunities, 
homes, groves.—E. J. TeRONDE, Crescent City, 
Florida. 





HOLSHOUSER REALTY CO.—New location, 329 
Fifth St. South.—Real Estate, Loans, Rentals.— 
Phone 17-2469, St. Petersburg 5, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE — SALE — INVESTMENTS 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE FRONT camp and homesites 
near Ocala National Forest, Lake County. Ideal 
for the sportsman. $250 to $750—easy terms. 
Free literature. Write: Blue Lakes Ridge, Paisley, 
Florida. 


FISHING CAMPS 
GULF COUNTY 


GULF HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. — Complete 
Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Outboard 
Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Information. 
Phone 2, Port St. Joe, Fla. 


LAKE COUNTY 


PICCIOLA FISH CAMP, J. H. Menifee & Leon 
Isaacs, Route No. 1, Leesburg, Florida. Lake Grif- 
fin, 18 Boats, 8 Cottages. 


PUTNAM COUNTY 








‘POP AHLERS FISHING CAMP. 4 Boats, 2 Cabins. 


St. Johns River, Pomona Park, Phone 2705, Sat- 
suma, Florida. 


PUTNAM COUNTY 


MAGNOLIA BLUFF. Arthur E. Cooper. Manager, 
Satsuma, Florida. Pompano Park Exchange 2443. 
St. Johns River. 12 Boats, 8 cabins. 


WILD TURKEYS FOR SALE 


WILD TURKEYS, pure strain, day-old to mature 
breeders, $5 to $25. Also Chinese Pheasants, $1 
to $4.—JOHN F. WEBSTER, Hernando, Florida. 
Game Farm License No. 6. 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 








FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
STORY CONTEST WINNERS 


Will be Announced Next Month 


Deut Miss the Exciting 
Outdoor Stories ia the December Jseue of 
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Following Establishments Recommended 
by the Editors of Florida Wildlife 











Mi A lJ i EY 7 S SPORTSMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 
’ 
FISHING CAMP LYN’S SPORT SHOP 
“Where the Big Bass Bite” We Repair All Makes of Outboard Motors 
On U. S. 41—1 Mile East of FISHING EQUIPMENT 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA 1217 W. MAIN LEESBURG, FLA. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOOOSSSSSSOSGAY  POOSSSSSGOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSS" 
“Fishing At Its Best” Panacoochee Inn 
=a LAKE PANASOFFKEE’S FINEST 
| ; STRICTLY MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 
Rogers Fish Camp SPER MOUS 
ON LAKE GRIFFIN Dry Boats - Motors - Baits - Guides 
7 SINGLE—2 FAMILY COTTAGES Electric Kitchens - Tile Floors - Twin 
BOATS - MOTORS -. LIVE BAIT Beds - Innerspring Mattresses 
5 Blocks from the Heart of For Reservations, Write, Phone, or Wire: 
LEESBURG, FLORIDA DAYTON L. FULGHUM 
For Reservations: PHONE 559 Blue Panasoffkee, Fla.—Phone Bushnell 2927 
‘‘Where 
ins Vista pe The 
““SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE” ; 
Big Bass 


On Beautiful Lake Panasoffkee 
BOATS - MOTORS - FISHING TACKLE Bite”’ 


LICENSE - GROCERIES - GUIDES 
: | Shady récree iia 


12 Completely Equipped Housekeeping 















Cottages LAKE-FRONT COTTAGES 
Everything for the Sportsman and BOATS © MOTORS © LIVE BAIT 
prissteamatly COMPLETE FISHING SERVICE 
as oat aan . CLIFF LAFFICK, Owner 
an , Mgrs. 
Pana-Vista Lodge, Panasoffkee, Fla. Box 28m Rt. 2—Phone 980. Red 
Four miles east of Leesburg, Fla., on 
Phone—Bushnell 2061 Route 44 
PSOGSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSSS SS ose 
Fisherman's Paradise Lakeview Fishing Lodge 
On the Eastern Shore of Lake Apopka S @ MOTORS 
BOATS - BAIT - COTTAGES A hE Kw’ 
2 ise 32 gat He, 
TACKLE i eh peat Oi @ BOATS 
Inboard and Outboard Motors Na ; @ TACKLE 
PICNIC GROUND - TRAILER PARK @ BAIT 
GROCERIES - SHORT ORDERS 
| eAiplataty Modern Cottages 
| For Reservations: PHONE 3734 Located on Lake Apopka 
Or Write: APOPKA, ROUTE 1 WINTER GARDEN, FLORIDA 


LAKE APOPKA APOPKA, FLA. 


Florida’s finest bass fishing. Grapes. Pods 
fishermen caught 10,000 bass 


FISHING CAMP and 2,20 tke pri 
on world-famous Lake Apopka— 


LA K E A PO P KA, F LO R I DA Every fishing facility, furnished 


Modern and Clean Camp with Every rape ie age ar 


Facility for the Fisherman Write for free folder No. 10. 
APOPKA, RT. 1 — PHONE 2447 
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about 52 miles south 
county seat. 


northeast Florida, is located 
on the St. Johns River, and Palatka is the 
ized 
aid to have over 


in 


500 lakes within its borders. 


S¢ 


The principal industries of the county include gum tape and wrapping paper single 
and multi-wall paper bags, pulp, naval stores, lumber, concrete products, meat packing, 
machine shops, furniture, citrus fruit growing and packing, farm products, flowers, and 
fish products and many Sees articles of commerce and industry. 

Palatka, a city of over 13,000 population, is located in the northeast of the county 
near the center. It’s name was originally ‘’Pilatka,’’ a Seminole Indian word, meaning 
Cl } Over or Cow’s Crossing,’’ the name was changed in the early 1870’s. 

unty is served by three railroads as well as two bus lines. There are five leading 
hotels in the area and numerous tourist courts renae and trailer camps. 

Putnam County has 16 white schools and 13 colored schools. A county health unit, 
two hospitals at Palatka and other facilities provide health necessities for the area. 

Putnam County is among the Speeds agricultural and industrial sections of the State 
of Florida. Approximately 10,000 people are employed on farms and by 121 industries 
making more than 100 different: artistas with an annual payroll estimated at over 
$25,000,000. The agricultural and industrial development of the section is steadily 
being advanced, due to adequate transportation and other elements. 


Palatka Golf and Country Club, Ravine 


Gardens, two downtown moving picture 
theatres, a drive-in show and a colored 
theatre, the Palatka baseball team and 


Florida State League, offer recreation and 
amusement. 


Sportsman’s Lodge at Welaka is the out- 


standing fishing and water resort of this 
area. Many other fishing camps are lo- 
cated along St. Johns river and on the 


many lakes that dot the county. 


Thousands people come to Putnam 
County each year to view its scenic won- 
ders and to enjoy its balmy, healthful 


ite. 


Putnam 
1849 and has more than 100 miles of river frontage of 
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